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FACT -@. 04 GAS a 2 
F LATE years, the Spanish style, not only in archi- 


O tecture but in furnishings, has been regarded gen- 
erally as faddish or local, all right for Florida and 
Southern California but freakish 
anywhere else, a style justified only 
by detached episodes, picturesque 
and colorful but not American. 

As a matter of fact, Spain 
played a very active and important 
part in the history of the United 
States of America. 

To Spain we owe our very inception because it 
was under the banner of Castile that the mariner made 
known the New World. From Spain, also, came the 
men who discovered, explored and settled the wide 
areas of primeval wilderness. 

It was Spain that settled St. Augustine. From 
Florida to the Mississippi and westward to the Pacific 
Coast, Spanish dominion was complete. ' 

True, the destiny of the United States was ulti- 
mately to be determined not by the sons of Spain but 
by the children of Great Britain. Yet for more than 
a century and a half subsequent to the first English 
settlement in America, Spain barred to the southward 


The Spanish 
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and to the far westward the advance of British 
dominion beyond the Thirteen Colonies that clung to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

It was Spain that turned over a million dollars 
and more in support of the patriotic cause and drove 
the British out of the Floridas. At the close of the 
Revolutionary War, the Spanish Empire extended over 
the largest colonial empire that man had ever known: 
its eastern extremity at Porto Rico; its western at San 
Francisco; its northern at the approaches to Alaska 
and its southern at Cape Horn. 

From the realms of Spain in North America came 
eventually about two-thirds of our entire continental 
territory South of the forty-ninth parallel, and out of 
her possessions in the Caribbean and the Pacific Coast 
most of our insular dependencies. 

And we find that throughout this vast area now 
occupied by the United States, the memory of Spain 
still lingers in the names of our states, cities, rivers, 
mountains and plains. 

Therefore, Spanish art and architecture have been 
fruitful sources of beauty and inspiriation and if the 
arts of Spain should be drawn upon in our historic 
development, it is perfectly natural that the Spanish 
style must not be regarded as merely exotic but as be- 
longing naturally to the development of our country. 
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W: ARE living in an age of rapid change. All man- 
ner of life is changing, all manner of expression, 
thought and standards and it is only natural that art 
and handicraft should change. 

Herbert Cescinsky, the furni- 
ture expert, writing to us from 
Mentone, speaks of these changing 
conditions in the furniture trade. 

“With the small shop,” he says, 
“where machinery was the exception rather than the 
rule, the workman of old had a much more intimate 
acquaintance with his work than is possible in these 
days of mass production when we pay the inevitable 
price for large output in lack of varied training. A 
man who does nothing else, for example, than putting 
together chiffoniers as the parts come from the ma- 
chine, cannot be expected to know much about design- 
ing furniture. Not only is the machine driving out all 
good craftsmanship, but it is killing all originality of 
conception.” 

While I cannot agree with Mr. Cescinsky in this 
broad assertion, I must admit that in the strain and 
drive of factory production, the workman employed 
there has no time nor incentive for devising new and 
pleasing thoughts in construction. It is left to the de- 
signer to do this. But it was the same in the old days. 
The manufacture of good furniture was not given over 
entirely to the craftsman by any means. To be sure, 
Chippendale was a cabinet-maker, but David of the 
Empire period was not; neither were the Brothers 
Adam. They were designers. And while Duncan 
Phyfe was a cabinet-maker, he certainly went in for 
mass production the same as the manufacturer of to- 
day, employing a hundred men in his shop, a big num- 
ber for a hundred years ago. 

No, no, there is many a man at the head of a fac- 
tory today who finds he can do better work if he has 
the time to think. 

I doubt that the furniture arts suffer so much by 
the changing methods. 


Art in Industry 
Is Changing But 
Not Necessarily 
Deteriorating 


— Federal Trade Commission has handed down 
an imperative order that crochet laces made in 
China must not be advertised or sold as Irish crochet. 
This is one of those decisions that af- 
fects many lines, and more directly 
than any other line, the rug trade. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
makes a very fine distinction. It 
claims that Irish crochet is not a 
type; that crochet was known before it was made in 
Ireland and that Irish crochet indicates a kind of cro- 
chet. 

We are not disposed to agree with them in this 
because in the trade, Irish crochet does mean a distinct 
type. How about the rugs that are made in Salon- 
ica and the Balkan States by Armenian refugees and 


An Important 
Federal Trade 
Commission 
Decision 


sold as Oriental rugs? They are certainly not made 
in the Orient. 

Nobody cares when they buy a pair of Nottingham 
curtains whether or not they were made in Nottingham 
or Philadelphia. It is a commercial term referring to 
a type. 

We do care, however, when we buy an Aubusson 
tapestry or Felletin tapestry. We insist upon it that 
it is fraud unless emanating from Felletin or Aubusson 
and are not satisfied with something similar. 

The subject is so full of contradictions that per- 
haps it is best to determine a case on the evidence of 
fraud. 

If anybody buys Irish crochet made in China ac- 
tuated by the belief that it was made in Ireland, then 
it’s fraud; but if they buy it as a type and don’t care 
a hoot whether it was made in Ireland or Kamchatka, 
then it’s not fraud. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been unusual- 
ly active lately in an effort to check misleading labels. 
In some instances it’s good work. In others, most 
illogical. 


SO models—great heavens, where do all the ship 
7 models come from? Of course, we get a lot of 
them from abroad, but there is a vast quantity being 
made in the U. S. A. by convicts. 

I know of. one penitentiary 
where they are doing quite a busi- 
ness in ship models, the work being 
financed by an inmate who is a man 
of considerable means. 

One of the cleverest of the workmen is a man 
serving twenty years for murder and. another expert 
used to ply his trade as a safe blower. 

Convict labor has been a subject agitated for many 
years by both Church and State. Labor particularly 
has objected to the competition of prison work; and 
now this element makes inroads upon art and industry, 
and the worse part of it is that the work is exceedingly 
clever. 

We have seen these ship models and are surprised 
not alone by the cheapness, bewilderingly little, but by 
the artistry. 

It is remarkable how greatly these ornaments have 
grown in public favor during the last few years. No 
doubt the atmosphere of romance surrounding them 
accounts for it. We are all romanticists at heart. 


Where Some of 
the Ship Models 


Come From 





THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


HIs month’s instalment of Mr. Stephenson’s The 

Story of Floor Coverings, which was to have been 
on “Inlaid Linoleum,” has been postponed for publica- 
tion in our June number, as we were unable to get 
adequate illustrations in time for the May issue. 
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GREAT 


“The Evil That Men Do Lives After Them; the Good Is Often Interred With Their Bones.” 


OWADAYS a man cannot do much good in the 
world and escape discovery. No matter what his 
course or his following, the light of public opinion 
finds him and illuminates his path. It may be a little 
searchlight from a little group, or a huge blaze arising 
from national awakening. 

Moreover, in the trades and in art, we have our 
societies, our associations 
and our trade journals, 
even catalogue writers of 
auction houses and, of 
course, retailers and deco- 
rators who are quick to 
find merit where merit 
exists. 

But in the old days 
things were different. 
When a lowboy made by 
William Savery brings 
$9,000 at auction, people 
wonder why such a price. 
“Have they found bonds 
in the drawers or is there 
a hidden treasure?” It 
brought $9,000 because 
done by William Savery 
whose exquisite work has 
been recognized only of 
recent years by the ex- 
perts. 

Indeed in the Prime 
collection at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, a collec- 
tion of advertisements 
clipped from Colonial 
newspapers, there is not 
one single advertisement 
of Savery’s. 

During his day he 
had little vogue. He had 
to be dead a few years to 
be appreciated. One of 
these days our descend- 
ants are going to dig 
through the archives of 
Mid-Victorian work and discover the good things in 
this period of despised effort. 

We looked through an old catalogue of Palmer & 
Embury’s the other day and notwithstanding that fash- 
ion today has littfe sympathy for the work of the elder 
Palmer, there was much in the catalogue that was truly 
admirable and it’s only a question of time-when collec- 





A typical piece by Daniel Cottier. Courtesy of Charles W. 
Gould, 


tors will treasure the best of the Mid-Victorian era. 

In Europe 150 years ago when the French were 
producing furniture of a highly ornate character, costs 
were naturally heavy. You could not carve pieces or 
gild pieces economically and naturally the public 
hailed with approval the simpler things that came in 
during the late Georgian, and much that was ornate 
was eliminated. Today 
these simple styles are all 
the vogue in this country 
and bringing big prices at 
the auction sales. 

It was the simple 
types that made for the 
distinctiveness of the Cot- 
tier style although like the 
other cabinet-makers he 
had to submit to the de- 
mands of the decorator 
and a great deal of his 
work was exceedingly or- 
nate, and far in advance 
of the period in which he 
worked. 

Daniel Cottier was 
not a practical cabinet- 
maker. He was a-con- 
noisseur. He dealt in an- 
tiques,, stained. glass, 
paintings, objects of art 
and decorations. 

He employed cabinet- 
makers, but, unlike his 
contemporaries, his styles 
were his own, but he had 
around him men of ability 
who worked along his line 
of thought. 

Harry Wearne, un- 
questionably a great de- 
signer, was one of his as- 
sociates. So also W. J. 
McGuire. 

‘ John Williams made 
a good deal of his iron- 
work. The pulpit of Trinity Church in Boston is a 
very good example of the Cottier style. 

When Cottier died, John F. Inglis became presi- 
dent and Inglis brought Walter P. Fearon from Lon- 
don as leading draughtsman and in 1900 Mr. Fearon 
became president of the company. 

Cottier’s furniture was as good as it is possible 
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to make furniture and considerable of his style was 
characterized by veneering. Ichabod Williams had 
brought from South America a cargo of Carmina wood, 
a wood that is now extinct. It was cut up in veneers 
and used very generally by Fearon. 

But who of today knows anything of Cottier’s 
style? - It has been difficult for us to discover an ex- 
ample of his work. There is no literature on the sub- 
ject. Even Mr. Fearon, the designer, the man who 
succeeded to the Cottier business although now devot- 
ing his entire time to portraits, primitives and land- 
scapes under the name of Fearon Galleries, Inc., had 
no examples of the Cottier work. We were fortunate 
in securing the illustration here shown through the 
courtesy of Charles W. Gould, who permitted us to 
photograph the cabinet in his home. 

One of these days, a later generation will be pay- 
ing phenomenal prices for Cottier pieces, as they are 
now paying for Goddard, Bulfinch, Phyfe or Savery 
pieces. 

Today through the activities of patriotic societies, 
art associations, museums and foundations, we are pre- 
serving for the future the things that are worthy. And 
it’s a good thing we have this service. It was not so 
many years ago that the Washington homestead at 
Mount Vernon came near to annihilation, for a bill to 
preserve this home had failed in Congress. And it 
remained for private individuals to rescue it from dis- 
integration. 

Today we are making furniture in America as well 
as ever it was made 150 years ago. It may not be 
made in the same way by the slow and affectionate 
handling of the individual craftsman because the indi- 
vidual craftsman is now working under factory meth- 
ods but it is made as well. Time will prove that we 
have firms operating in this country now whose work 
will become the heritages of the future. 


Individual craftsmanship in labor has long de- 
parted, but its spirit still exists. You will find great 
craftsmen in the big shops today, under the guidance 
of men who are producing things just as good as it is 
possible to make them. 

Ralph Adams Cram, surely an authority, believes 
that John Kirchmayer who has for forty years been a 
wood carver in America, stands as high in his sphere 
as ever a man stood. 

Before Kirchmayer went to Boston he worked in 
New- York for Christian Horter. He worked with 
Richardson, with Stanford White and Hunt on the 
interiors of the Vanderbilt house which will so soon 
vanish from the skyline on Fifth Avenue. 

Naturally his greatest work is in English Gothic. 
To enumerate his work would be like enumerating the 
activities of the greatest architects covering a period 
of forty years back. To see a fair example of his skill 
go up to the Church of St. Mary, not far from Times 
Square, and view the pulpit. 

In these days of active literature and intelligent 
publicity, it is a fallacy that “the evil a man does lives 
after him, and the good is often interred with his 
bones.” 

Today men who are doing great work don’t have 
to die to be appreciated. They advertise. 

They advertise direct or through the subtle chan- 
nels of the art museums or schools or by illustrations 
in the magazine articles, but they advertise. 

Chippendale and Sheraton would never be’so well 
known and so promptly recognized and conspicuous 
were it not for their advertising. 

There is many an old-time, skillful cabinet-maker 
who is still unknown to us and whose work is still lost 
in the oblivion of a conservative age because there was 
no literature, either paid literature or gratuitous litera- 
ture to which we may turn for knowledge of his work. 














A HAIRCLOTH SOFA 
OF TWO GENERA- 
TIONS AGO 


Courtesy of Palmer & Embury. 
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HE older some of us get, the more we become con- 

vinced of the absolute futility of a lie. Even the 
Oriental proverb “that it is better to lie a little than to 
be unhappy much” loses its humorous triteness in the 
face of experiences which deny its comforting phil- 
osophy, but if an oral lie is futile and foolish, what 
should be said of the business mentality of an indi- 
vidual who deliberately baits an advertisement with 
deceptive or lying representation ? 

The records of the Better Business Bureau (an 
organization in New York for the purpose of promot- 
ing accuracy in advertising) reveal 
the fact that there are still merchants 
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UNA DO VER T-1:S 2, 


All furniture in our display rooms will be fully and 
accurately described and priced on a tag firmly attached to 
each article and our sales representations will conform strictl 
with such tag. This description to include the name of all 
woods as embodied in the Trade Practice Rules as approved 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 


We will not, in our advertising in newspapers, windows, 
circulars or by any other means, use any article as “bait,” 
which is to offer it for sale and then make no real effort to 
dispose of it but try to switch the customer to other mer- 
chandise. 

We will at all times have on hand an ample supply of mer- 
chandise which we advertise at special prices; where the 
quantity is limited, we will state the number to be sold. 

Statements of price or value comparison and all other 
claims for value, price, etc., will be accurate. 


All merchandise sold will be in first 
class condition, new and commerciall 





who are willing to base their adver- 
tising appeal largely upon the char- 
acter of the bait that is prominently 
featured. For instance, an adver- 
tisement prominently displaying a 
number of vacuum cleaners had a 
tricky catch phrase to the effect that 
one only of the machines pictured 
could be purchased by a customer at 
a price $20.00 below the standard 





You can purchase one only of the above 


Vacuum Cleaners 


perfect, or, if contrary conditions prevail, 
our advertising and our salesmen will 
point these out to the customer. 


We will further pursue a policy of 
fair dealing in all transactions with our 
customers, with respect to prices, terms, 
deliveries, exchanges and refunds. 


Finally, we will endeavor to conduct 
our business so that confidence in our ad- 
vertising and selling methods will be in- 
creased and so that no act or practice of 
ours will in any way undermine the pub- 
lic’s confidence in all advertising or reflect 
upon the good name of the furniture 


price. 

The natural interpretation of the 
wording was that the one only re- 
ferred to a restriction of but one to a 
customer whereas the followup to 
those who inquired revealed the fact 
that the one only meant a particular 
machine pictured, which was con- 
trolled by the advertiser. The other 
machines pictured, together with 
their names, were simply bait. 

Another advertiser, upon being 
brought into contact with the legal 
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We will keep posted in a prominent 
place in our office a copy of this agree- 
ment for the information and practice of 
our present employees or any who may 
later enter our employ. 


Another New York store adver- 
tised a bronze lamp, and was in- 
formed that the article in question 
was brass and not bronze. The mat- 
ter was referred to the manufacturer, 
who claimed that the composition 
was bronze but the store, not satis- 
fied with the claim of the manufac- 
turer, asked the Business Bureau to 
refer the matter to a metallurgical 


representatives of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, experienced a very defi- 
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nite reform in business methods, Adtree 


Vacuum Cleaner 
Til West dad Street, fiew York Clay” 


expert, and on receipt of word that 
the verdict showed the lamp to be 


Cleaners. 














which is expressed in the following 
letter which we quote: 


_ The advertising and merchandising practices which your 
investigation found in connection with our store recently have 
ay ceased, and they will under no circumstances be re- 
sumed. 


_ _ This is a definite pledge which we will carry out fully 
in future performances. To this assurance we are adding spe- 
cific policies to which we will adhere, in our efforts to serve 
honestly and sincerely our customers and the furniture shop- 
ping public; namely: 

We will have only such samples in our display rooms as 
are identical in quality and style with the goods in our ware- 
house which are to be delivered to our customers. 

All merchandise will be shipped promptly and the exact 
date and manner of shipping wili be plainly stated on the 
order, one copy of which is to be given to the customer. 

Where deposits are obtained against future shipments 
such deposits are to be returned promptly, and in full if, for 
any reason, we are unable to fulfill our part of the contract. 


An advertisement which misleads. 


brass and not bronze immediately 
published a correction of their former 
advertisement, apologizing for the 
inadvertence into which they had been led by the 
manufacturer’s claim. 

It is undoubtedly an advantage to the public to 
have such an organization as the Better Business Bu- 
reau protecting its interests, but the motives which ac- 
tuate the Bureau have largely to do with the preserva- 
tion of the public’s faith in advertising. 

The merchant who employs advertising has in- 
finitely more at stake than a simple principle, for if 
faith in advertising be destroyed, all business will suf- 
fer in consequence, and so it would seem that a volun- 
tary determination against misrepresentative or false 
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advertising and a policy of meticulous truthfulness in 
the description of one’s wares should be recognized as 
one of the first laws of modern business. 

To illustrate by another case, a big department 
store for years used the slogan “guaranteed lowest in 
the city prices.” When the question of the slogan’s 
accuracy was discussed with the owner, it was discov- 
ered that he had already given the matter considerable 
thought. Says he, “The slogan is inaccurate. We 
have at all times endeavored to live up to the policy 
but we now realize that it is an impossibility for any 
store to be the lowest in the city on every item of mer- 
chandise in the store every day. We will not use it 
again.” 


WHEN A BANK PAYS TO CHANGE ITS 
MIND 


By Exton J. BUCKLEY 

H™ is a case which will interest not only banks, 

but every business man who borrows from banks 
for business purposes, or who may do so in the future. 
It concerns the liability ofa bank that agrees to 
finance a business man in a venture, but who, after 
he has committed himself to it, changes its mind and 
leaves its customer high and dry without the profits 
which he would—or might—have made. 

The court in this case decided that a bank couldn’t 
do this with impunity, but was liable for its customer’s 
lost profits. 

This case arose in Texas, but I have examined the 
general law on the subject pretty thoroughly, and am 
satisfied that the case would have been similarly de- 
cided in any State. The general law is that neither an 
institution like a bank nor an individual lender can 
agree to lend money to somebody knowing it is to be 
used to finance a certain business venture, and then re- 
fuse to do it. In such a case the disappointed bor- 
rower has a claim for damages, and his measure of 
damage is the profits he would have made—if he can 
prove approximately what they would have been. 

In this case the borrower wanted the money to 
buy wheat. He figured that if he could buy 14,000 
bushels of wheat at $1.00—the price at that time—he 
could hold it a few months and sell it for $1.60—60 
cents a bushel profit, or a profit of $8,400 on the whole 
deal. This was in June and the scheme was to hold 
until September. 

Accordingly the borrower went to the bank, laid 
his cards on the table, and arranged to borrow the 
necessary $14,000. The bank even wrote him a letter 
stating that “in consideration of the execution and 
prompt payment of three notes executed by you to the 
above bank on this date, $2,316.47 January 9th, $3,000 
February 9th, and $3,000 March 9th, we agreed to 
lend you as much as $14,000 additional money to pur- 
chase wheat this season, etc., etc.” 

Later the bank changed its mind and refused the 


loan. The borrower sued for his $8,400 of lost profits 
and at the trial proved that the bank had agreed to 
lend him the money, knowing what it was for, that 
wheat could have been bought in June for $1.00 and 
sold in September for $1.60 and that he wasn’t able to 
get the money anywhere else after the bank turned 
him down.\ The court thereupon gave the borrower 
his $8,400, ruling as follows, which is the kernel of the 
case: 


If it was in contemplation of the parties (the bank and 
the borrower) that the borrower was to engage in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling wheat with the hope of deriving 
a profit thereform, it would be entitled to recover whatever 
net profits it could show he would have made, had the terms 
of the contract been complied with. If the bank knew at the 
time it obligated itself to loan the $14,000 that the borrower 
intended to use this sum in purchasing wheat to be sold at a 
profit, it could not excuse itself from liability for its wrong 
in breaching its contract on the plea at the time of the con- 
tract it was uncertain whether there would be any profits at 
all. If it contracted that its borrower should reap the benefit 
of profits, should there be any, it should be required to pay 
whatever damages the borrower could show had been sus- 
tained by being deprived of such profits. 


And that I find is the general law. The cases show 
that the courts always stress these points: 1—the lender 
must have definitely agreed to make the loan; 2—he 
must have known that the money was to be spent for 
a particular business venture; 3—the profits of the 
venture, if lost because the loan failed, must be clearly 
provable and not speculative. Most unmade profits 
are very highly speculative, and the law is exceedingly 
strict in the rules it lays down as to proving them as 
damages. But where it is clear that certain profits 
would have been made, as in the case we have been 
discussing, the law will award them as damages to any- 
body who has lost them through somebody’s default. 





SHOWINGS OF PARIS EXPOSITION 
COLLECTION 
lap American Association of Museums gives the 
following dates for the showings of the Loan Exhi- 
bition from the Paris International Exposition of Mod- 
ern Decorative and Industrial Art, assembled by Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Richards: Chicago, May 5th to 30th; 
Detroit, June 14th to July 10th; St. Louis, July 22nd 
to Aug. 22nd; Minneapolis, Sept. Ist to 26th; Pitts- 
burgh, Oct. 6th to Nov. 3rd; Philadelphia, Nov. 15th to 
Dec. 12th. 
ART ALLIANCE TEXTILE EXHIBIT 
AWARDS 
HE tenth annual textile design competition of the 
Art Alliance of America held at the Art Center, 
New York, brought forth some interesting and novel 
patterns some of which we will illustrate in our next 
issue. 

Among the prizes, Zilpha L. Bentley won the first 
prize of $125.00 for a cretonne design and Elsa Tenn- 
hardt won the second prize. The four originality 
prizes of $100.00 each were awarded to Leslie Hersko- 
witz, Rene Clarke, Nina Vassilerskaia and Nettie Bur- 
ton. 





A NOVEL TREATMENT BY LUCIAN BERNHARD 


The ceiling is pink with outlines and tassels of vermilion. The walls are white and the floor dark grey. 
Furniture coverings and curtains are blue on white Toile de Jouy. The furniture is of cherry. See text on 
page 99, 
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THE STUDIO OF LUCIAN BERNHARD 


The walls are pale yellow, the ceiling a dark grey. See text on page 99. 
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THE WORK OF LUCIAN BERNHARD 


Note of the Ideas of a Designer Who Believes That in Fabrics and Wall Paper, the New Art May Be Used 
effectively in Combination with Colonial Furniture. 


UCIAN BERNHARD, who recently was given 

conspicuous place at the Art Center and talked 
before the members of the Art-in-Trades Club on April 
22nd, was born in the atmosphere of the New Art, but 
being an architect and educated to the standards of 
conservatism and being a professor of applied art in 
the University of Berlin, he has resisted the theories 
of the extremists and his work where it gets into the 
new school, is carefully selective. 

Professor Bernhard’s 
books may be found at the 
New York Public Library. 

He has been for 
twenty years working in 
the field of interior decora- 
tion. His special wallpaper 
designs that have his name.- 
upon the selvage are pro- 
duced by foreign makers. 
He has 15 of such designs 
in his studio at 239 West 
43rd Street. 

But with all his Euro- 
pean influences, he is en- 
thusiastic for American 
style. 

“If I were asked,” he 
observed recently, “to send 
over to Europe the New 
Art in America, I could 
find plenty of good ex- 
amples, things that you are 
doing and hardly conscious 
of doing.” 

He is particularly 
pleased with the American 
Colonial and while there 
are some who say that the 





In the days of Louis XVI and in the days of 
Queen Anne and the early Georgian periods in Eng- 
land, the most charming effects were produced through 
the utilization of Chinese and East Indian fabrics, 
papers and ceramics. 

Professor Bernhard has come to this country to 
stay. Already his poster work has attracted wide at- 
tention, but he is more than a poster artist. His col- 
lection of photographs and sketches of work done in 

Europe is enormous. 

In his address before 
the Art-in-Trades Club Mr. 
Bernhard outlined his prin- 
ciples of designing and es- 
pecially interesting was the 
emphasis he laid upon the 
necessity for the designer 
to create rather than copy. 
“A designer,” said Mr. 
Bernhard, “should never 
copy. He should study the 
old furniture and the old 
fabrics as well as the new 
and then from his study 

' create something original, 
which while in the feeling 
and spirit of that which is 
established as good, ex- 
presses a distinctly indi- 
vidual emotion or idea.” 

Apropos of the work 
of the foreign designers as 
contrasted with that of the 
Americans, he said; “One 
reason for the foreign de- 
Signers producing such ex- 
tremely unusual work is 
the fact that their names 


American Colonial is sim- Boudoir treatment by Bernhard. The colors here are red are attached to everything 


plified, French or Geor- 
gian, the sensitive mind 
perceives the difference. 

They caught the substance of a migrative art but 
clothed -it in a new dress. 

Professor Bernhard’s talk at the Art-in-Trades 
Club covered “the birth, infancy and infantile dis- 
eases of the modern style and the coming reconcilia- 
tion with tradition.” 

He believes that in fabrics and wallpapers we can 
most effectively utilize the New Art with our Colonial 
furniture. And why not? 


on ivory. 


they do and the more un- 
usual it is the sooner they 
come to fame. The reason for the American’s con- 
servatism in design is that in this country it is not 
usual to connect the designers’ name with their crea- 
tions, and they, therefore, are not sufficiently inspired 
to create. An association of creative American de- 
signers would do a lot of good for the development of 
a new lively spirit in the applied arts. 

Our illustrations of Mr. Bernhard’s work as a 
decorator on this and other pages show him to have a 
keen and assured grasp of decorative principles. 
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A LETTER TO BE CONSIDERED 
“Editor, THe UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR: 


“The subject on my mind concerning which I take 
the liberty of writing you is ‘the upholstering repair 
shop.’ There are quite a number of such shops in the 
metropolitan district and I say metropolitan districi 
because conditions are more or less alike here. Out- 
side they may be different. 

“In your magazine I read all kinds of information 
regarding selling, buying, financing, directing and so 
on, which information has, to my idea, very little bear- 
ing on the condition of upholstering repair shops. 

“The small upholstering shop is in need of some 
form of organization the same as other small trades- 
men. The painters have organizations, the plumbers, 
tailors, shoemakers, cleaners, barbers and others. The 
workers in the upholstering trade are well organized, all 
credit to them. The large manufacturing men are or- 
ganized but not the small upholstering shop men. 
There are many faults to be corrected, much to learn 
and to improve, and only by organized effort can this 
be accomplished. 

“The ignorance of the average customer regarding 
required knowledge, the combined responsibilities as a 
business man and a worker, the worries of securing 
proper help, the cut-throat competition, the fake ad- 


Music room in old rose and gold by Lucian Bernhard. See text on page 99. 





vertisements and lots more is astounding. 

“The ignorance of the average customer regarding 
this trade is more so than in any other: more: usual 
trade. Consequently the enormous time taken up with 
answering foolish questions, debating on misinformed 
ideas gained from magazines and newspaper articles by 
customer, 

“The small man is expected to be informed on all 
the latest ideas, give expert. advice and produce the 
work cheaper than new work. 

“There is more to be complained of but my reason 
for writing to you now is, if possible, to invite corre- 
spondence on the subject and see if it is possible to do 
something by helping each other to better conditions in 
‘upholstering repair shops.’ 

“By publishing my letter in your valuable maga- 
zine, others will write and so we can, with your valu- 
able assistance, get acquainted which is most necessary 
to begin with. 

“Any help you can give I can assure you will be 
appreciated by all small shop upholsterers. 

“J. MICHAELSON.” 


The Editor invites comments concerning this com- 
munication with the idea‘in mind that any corrective 
movement such as is outlined would have to be organ- 
ized by each community for its own benefit. 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 




















How can the blackening of walls above steam radiators, hot-air registers and near steam 
pipes be prevented? How can rust stains and other discolorations be removed from white 
ip or light color marble? What will remove spots from wall paper that are surface stains 
caused by the occupant of a chair, continually leaning against the wall so that the head comes 
Sinead, in contact with the wall? Is it improper, from the standpoint of recent decorative prac- 
tice, to have exposed curtain poles or must everything now be concealed? Are pictures as 


important an item of interior furnishing as they were in the 90's? 


1. How can the blackening of walls above steam 
radiators, hot-air registers and near steam pipes be 
prevented? 

The blackening of walls in homes and other build- 
ings is not, as is frequently supposed, the accumulation 
of dirt, impelled against the wall by the heat of the 
radiator or register. It is due to the presence in the 
air of free sulphuric acid, liberated in the air by the 
burning of gas. This acid is not perfectly consumed 
in the burning of coal nor in the burning of a gas 
range but is dispersed by the fire and mixes with all of 
the surrounding air, eventually becoming deposited 
upon all the walls in successive coatings. 

A deposit of free sulphuric acid is not removed by 
ventilation but remains as a sort of saturation and 
when exposed to heat, slowly carbonizes and turns 
black. The presence of this blackness, because of its 
close proximity to a heating unit, causes the unit to be 
blamed for the blackness. Various devices have been in- 
vented for the purpose of throwing.the heat away from 
the wall, thus raising the general temperature without 
applying it to particular spots. These are quite suc- 
cessful and sometimes extremely ornamental; but the 
fact that it is not the actual fault of the heating unit, is 
proven by observing that where an interior flue be- 
tween walls will just as surely cause the surface of 
the wall to blacken so that the shape and dimensions 
of the flue are slowly and progressively defined. 

2. How can rust stains and other discolorations 
be removed from white or light color marble? 

Make a paste of fuller’s earth, soap liniment, am- 
monia and water and spread over the discolored por- 
tions, allowing it to remain until dry, and it will be 
found that a-certain amount of the discoloration has 
been drawn from the marble by the material. Action 
may be hastened by pressing it down with a hot 
smoothing iron. This can be repeated until the process 
is complete. . 

3. What will remove spots from wall paper that 

are surface stains caused by the occupant of a chair, 
continually leaning against the wall so that the head 
comes in contact with the wall? 
_ This is a very difficult question to answer for the 
reason that the stain may represent various kinds of 
oil or grease; and in most cases, if the stain is bad, the 
wall covering vhether of paper or of fabric; will have 
been completely penetrated. 


We would, however, recommend experimenting 
with the soft interior pulp of a freshly-made loaf of 
white bread. If rubbed lightly over the spot, the bread 
will absorb a certain amount of the stain but care must 
be exercised in order not to make a spot lighter than 
the surrounding wall. After rubbing, the crumbs may 
be dusted off with a soft cloth. 

4. Is it improper, from the standpoint of recent 
decorative practice, to have exposed curtain poles or 
must everything now be concealed? 

The question of propriety concerning concealed or 
exposed drapery fixtures of any kind is a matter (first) 
of the style of the treatment and (second) of personal 
preference. % 

It is true that many recent styles of draperies 
favor the concealment of the means of drapery sup- 
port. To be sure, there are just as many styles which 
show poles and other utilitarian necessities as a deco- 
rative feature; and where these are used, efforts are 
made to make the curtain pole a definite part of the 
drapery scheme. 

The fashion for painted and enameled woodwork 
has, to some extent, decreased the taste for wood poles 
and trimmings of definite furniture finishes—such as 
walnut, mahogany and oak—but as a substitute the 
same poles, brackets and rings are enameled either to 
match the drapery or to match the woodwork of the 
room. 

5. Are pictures as important an item of interior 
furnishing as they were in the 90's? 

This is rather a broad question and could be an- 
swered categorically with the statement that it depends 
on the place and the picture. 

Unfortunately, the acquisition of pictures 25 years 
ago and more, was a haphazard development in con- 
nection with the home. Chromos of various sorts were 
given away with magazine subscriptions; the enlarged 
photo portrait agent was abroad in the land ; the Christ- 
mas supplement and the art calendar, each supplied 
their quota of pretty but non-permanent pictorial con- 
tributions.. The framing of these various picture ac- 
quisjtions was undertaken as occasion arose and there 
was no consideration of a unified scheme or relation- 
ship to surroundings. It was a case of quantity rather 
than quality, and as a consequence, did not survive the 
advent of an awakened taste and a discrimination 
(Continued on page 139) 
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CRETONNE DISPLAY AT GIMBEL BROS. 
— displayed in an early American setting 

was a feature of Gimbel Brothers’ Spring opening 
in their New York store. 

One of the main partitions of the department was 
divided into small compartments, each compartment 
roped off from the aisle and completely furnished with 
genuine antique furniture, mostly of maple. On the 
rear wall of each compartment was wall paper of 
Colonial design and on the floor were hooked rugs in 
appropriate colors to harmonize with the wall paper. 

Each room represented a different type. One was 
a living room, another a bedroom, another a dining 
room, etc., and, of course, in each were windows at 
which were shown made-up draperies of cretonnes and 
chintzes for the display of which the rooms were pri- 
marily arranged. 

Cretonnes were also shown in these rooms made 
up as bedspreads and slip covers. 

The entire department was decorated with arti- 
ficial flowers and around the posts were made up dra- 
peries and other interesting fabric displays. The bed- 
spreads of eretonne were again shown on several maple 
beds, some of them with testers, also decorated with 
cretonne, which stood around the department. In this 
display small chintzy patterns among the cretonnes 
predominated. There were several tables of semi- 
glazed chintz and other tables of fully glazed chintz. 














The decorative map featured in McCutcheon’s window dis- 
play shown on the opposite page. It is beautifully colored in 
antique tones and mounted on leather. 


THE FURNISHINGS OF “IDLE HOUR” SOLD 
O* PAGE 112 is an illustration of one of the rooms of 

“Idle Hour,” for twenty-five years the country 
place of the late W. K. Vanderbilt. At the American 
Art Galleries last month, some of the more important 
furnishings of the place were sold. The five hunting 
tapestries, XVII Century Brussels, for which the 
house was famous, were purchased by Mrs. E. D. 
Faulkner. A Gobelin designed by Le Brun was bought 
by E. J. Murnane. P. W. French & Co. bought some 
of the furniture. R.H. Pearce paid $4,500 for a Kir- 
man carpet. Benjamin L. Hunt paid $3,700 for a 
Mina Khani carpet. A, Pick & Co. got a Khorassan 
floral carpet for $3,600. 





CRETONNE MOTIFS FROM OLD 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
ay GETTING away from conservative textile inspira- 
tion, we find food for thought in ceramics. Mr. 
Sloane of Lord & Taylor’s has had some very pleasing 
cretonnes made from motifs taken from old blue Staf- 
fordshire ware. 





he McCutcheon’s recently we saw a stack of porch 

cushions of various sizes and shapes all covered 
with Sanitas, a material which is damp-proof and can 
be cleaned with a damp cloth. Mr. Bartlett, buyer of 
the upholstery department, reports that these cushions 
are very popular. 





The ship and map cretonne used in McCutcheon’s. window dis- 
play. F. Schumacher & Co. are the wholesalers showing it. 
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PREPARING SANDED AND ROUGH-FINISH 
WALLS FOR PAPERING 
Ma” home-owners of sand-finished walls have de- 

-manded that their walls be papered. The crafts- 
men have devised various schemes to meet the demand. 

A sand-struck wall can be swept with a stiff brush 
or broom to remove all the loose particles and then 
glue-sized with a size made by softening one-half 
pound of good glue in enough cold water to cover it. 
When the glue is soft, pour off any surplus water and 
mix the softened glue with two quarts of boiling water. 

This glue-size should be thoroughly brushed into 
the wall and allowed to dry. When the walls are dry 
they should be sandpapered with flint paper or emery 
cloth to remove the larger particles of sand. The en- 
tire wall should be brushed with a dust brush and a 
second coat of glue-size applied. 

When the glue-size is dry the walls are ready for 
papering. Some close-pattern papers may be hung 
directly to the sized wall. Papers of large open pat- 
tern will require that the wall be papered with lining 
paper and that this lining be pounded into the depres- 
sions with a stiff bristle “sweep”—as the brush is 
known by most paperhangers. 


Some of the West Coast craftsmen have found 
that many brands of metal lath are suitable for nailing 
to wooden blocks of a size which is comfortable to the 
hand and with these improvised scrapers they can clean 
a wall down to a smooth surface which can be glue- 
sized and papered. 

In instances where the wall is very rough and 
special finishes have been executed, a smooth surface 
may be developed by mixing whiting with glue-size 
until the mixture has the consistency of thick paint. 

This special wall-size may be applied with a wide 
brush, covering only a small section of wall at each 
brushing. Before the size hardens, it can be smoothed 
off with a regular window dryer. These window 
dryers are usually made of metal and rubber and can 
be purchased at most hardware stores. Very rough 
walls have been satisfactorily prepared by following 
out these directions. 

C. L. Young, a man of many years’ experience 
and author of a new book on paperhanging, published 
by the Ceritury Company, has prepared a size for 
sanded walls by heating 1 gallon of boiled linseed oil 
and 2 gallons of gloss varnish. To this mixture Mr. 
Young adds 1% pounds of soaked and heated glue and 


A remarkable window display in James McCutcheon & Co.’s Fifth Ave. window. It was decorated by W. L. Carden, dis- 
play artist of the store. W. E. Bartlett, manager of the upholstery and drapery department, reports excellent sales as a 


result of this showing. Larger illustrations of the map an 


of the cretonne shown on the opposite page. 
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40 pounds of whiting. The solution should be mixed 
while hot and applied after the mixture has cooled and 
jelled. 

Craftsmen are always careful to immediately re- 
move any size which may be splashed on the wood- 
work and fixtures. 





THE NEW ART AT McCREERY’S 

fap new art—the Art Moderne—has been given an 

exhaustive exposition at James McCreery & Co. 
About the middle of last month, Mr. Mulqueen had his 
windows filled with furniture and furnishings, Rateau 
models and Edgar Brandt pieces, flanked by some 
gorgeous damasks by Stead & Miller, all conceived in 
the spirit of the new style. Upstairs in the depart- 
ment, there was a big showing of cretonnes by Camp- 
bell & Dietz, draperies by the Theo. Abbott Company 
and exquisite examples in the heavier stuffs from F. 
Schumacher & Co., all new art. 





WALL PAPER CONVENTION DATES 
Ips year the Wall Paper Convention at the Hotel 
Commodore will be held during the week of July 
12th, this date having been decided upon at the last 
meeting of the Wall Paper Manufacturers Association 
which took place some time in April. 
It is expected that this year’s Convention will out- 
rank all others in the number of exhibitors, the num- 
ber of designs shown and in the number~of- visitors. 








The decorative freedom of 
“L’Act Moderne” 


Sounds a New Note in- Summer Tatenors 


expression ip this new movement. L’ iti 











Da for san’ 
parlor, enlivened by 
ae “ 


tonne of interesting 





The way the “New Art” was advertised in the daily press 
by James McCreery & Co. 


The National Wall Paper Wholesalers Association 
who heretofore held their meeting just prior to the 
convention have this year changed their time and place. 
The meeting will be held on July 9th at the Hotel Ben. 
Franklin, Philadelphia. This date and place was made 
to give the jobbers an opportunity to visit the Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition which will be open at that time. 

Most of the wholesalers will leave Philadelphia in 
time to attend the New York Convention. 





DEPARTMENT STORE CHANGES NAME 
do department store business of Dimm & Co., 
‘Lewiston, Pa., will shortly be operated under the 
name of Danks & Co., due to a change in the financial 
control of the firm. 
The new officers are: A. W. Lugg, president; R. 
F. Ferguson, Jr., vice president, and Mr. Danks, for- 
mer merchandise manager for the first floor and now 
merchandiser for all departments in the store, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 





The Stead & Miller damask in the New Art manner shown at 
McCreery’s. 
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THE VANAS HIN G ORILEN TAL 


ONSUL MacVITTY of Teheran advises the De- 
partment of Commerce that during 1925 American 
firms continued to so expand their business in Persia 
that they practically controlled certain markets. With 
the employment of weavers who are working under 
their supervision having been taken off their individual 
work, they have practically eliminated from the local 
- market certain types of rugs. In the districts, where 
these American firms predominate, the rugs are manu- 
factured from designs made in the United States. The 
weaving is from yarns and dyes furnished them. 

Naturally indigenous characteristics are rapidly 
disappearing and while the product may be, from a 
utilitarian standpoint, better and the designs more ar- 
tistic, yet there is a something 
Oriental, expressing the crafts- 
man’s individuality, that is miss- 
ing. 

Exports of rugs and carpets 
from Persia to the United States 
in 1924 amounted to $4,796,848 
and in 1925 $6,042,831. 

Of course we know that mass 
production means minimum cost 
and that’s what benefits the great- 
er number of people, but we also 
know that a man who all day long 
is just fitting a bolt into the hole 
of a Ford car (and his mind never 
travels an inch beyond this monot- 
onous job) has no time or inspira- 
tion for the development of some- 
thing better in cars. And the Per- 
sian weaver, not even an Omar, 
the tentmaker, with an American 
pattern before him, his colors al- 
ready chosen and his job laid out, 
can give to his work the spirit of inst. dcanietinndinns 
things which may not be deplored. 

If they give aid, service, comfort and joy to the greater 
number, the changing times are the better. 

Moreover, the rugs that are being displaced by 
the present: methods are usually of the smaller size. 
The larger size rugs were never easy to find when 
made by: the independent weavers and the production 
of these larger sizes is certainly a logical and healthful 
development of the business. 

It is well to realize, also, that following the 
changed and changing conditions in Europe, there is a 
total abandonment of certain weaves and in deflecting 
the activities of the Oriental weaver from their needs 
to our needs, there are certain types of rugs made spe- 
cifically to sleep upon or pray upon, that are produced 





Kulah prayer rug, a type of Oriental 
, from the world’s 
the Orient. However, these are markets. 


in exceedingly limited quantities, and such rugs are be- 
coming valuable. 

Already there is many an Oriental rug of these 
earlier types knocking around the homes of unappre- 
ciative people that ought to be in a museum. 

To be sure, there were always large rugs made, 
frequently on order for royalty or for special purposes, 
but as a rule the Oriental household required only 
the smaller sizes. 

Already it is difficult to find in our American 
stores any Daghestans or Chichis. Ladiks have been 
out of the market for years. Old Ghiordes are rare. 
Sennas are rare. Kirmans, Bergamos and Kulahs are 
scarce. Souj-Boulaks and, of course, the earlier Kir- 
mans and Ispahans are scarce. 

And wherever we find these 
pieces today they should be care- 
fully preserved, as in another 
thirty years they will be utterly un- 
obtainable. 

Also the Turkish weaves are 
being scattered to the winds. 
Armenian exiles settled in Greece, 
Salonica and the Balkan States 
are now making Vardars, Orien- 
tals presumably, but not of the 
Orient. 

With political changes and 
commercial ‘changes, the typical 
rugs are fast losing their charac- 
teristics. Today many an Orien- 
tal rug is made of strictly English 
texture and coloring and of strict- 
ly American inspiration. and de- 
sign; nothing but the mere label 
remains Oriental. 

If the Oriental rug trade is to 
be perpetuated the strictest integ- 
rity should be observed in the 
handling of the goods and the 
tendency towards unrestrained nomenclature should 
be checked. 

The dry goods stores have been always indiffer- 
ent to the seriousness of this subject. If one store 
offers at a reduced price, a stock of Kirmanshahs, 
some other: store in order that there may be no com- 
parison of values, changes the name of their Kirman- 
shahs to a something that can not bear the test of price 
comparison. Thus the vocabulary of rug nomen- 
clature has been unnecessarily. increased; and it has 
been almost impossible for the public to get a compre- 
hensive understanding of the subject. Meds 

It is a tendency that should be checked. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


‘Est Mid-Summer Furniture Market of the Los 
Angeles Furniture Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held during the week of August 2, and arrange- 
ments have been made for the use of the pavilion in the 
new Shrine Auditorium. One week later the twenty- 
second semi-annual Furniture Week of the San Fran- 
cisco Furniture Exchange will be held. The Tacoma 
market event will probably be held the last week in 
July. 

As announced in our last issue the Gaines-Walrath 
Company, which engaged in business at Oakland, Cal., 
four years ago, has made arrangements for entering 
the San Francisco field and has taken over the former 
quarters of Bullion’s, 366 Post Street. The new store, 
which will feature fine furniture, rugs and draperies, 
will be conducted under the management of Addison 
D. Pitts, for twelve years with the John Breuner Com- 
pany, and will be ready for occupancy about the first 
of June. The location is an ideal one facing Union 
Square, and the store itself is particularly adapted for 
the business. 

A shop in which handwoven textiles and hand- 
wrought silver are featured has been opened by Lois 
Martin at 451 Post Street, San Francisco, in the newly 
completed Women’s City Club Building. 

Ed. E. Geveke, formerly buyer for Lipman, Wolfe 
& Co., Portland, Ore., has been in San Francisco of 
late in connection with plans for entering the business 
field again. 

The sympathy of the decorative trade is being ex- 
tended to Miss Louise E. Dahl, of the San Francisco 
office of Stroheim & Romann, whose mother met her 
death in an accident April 17. 

The Old Venice Shop has been opened at 517 Sut- 
ter Street, San Francisco, by Rino G. Lanzoni, for- 
merly in the Hotel St. Francis. Venetian glass, an- 
tiques, objects of art and interior decoration are fea- 
tured. 

The El Portal Antique Shop has been opened in 
the Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, Cal., by Paul Scott, na- 
tionally known collector. 

Whitthorne & Swan, Oakland, Cal., have awarded 
contracts for an addition té the store which will double 
the present floor space. 

The John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., manufac- 
turers of drapery hardware, has opened offices and 
warerooms at 938 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
where complete stocks are being carried for the con- 
venience of the Pacific Coast trade. J. H. Dickey is 
the representative in charge. 

George E. Crawford, for many years buyer of 
drapery and upholstery lines for Bullock’s, Los Ange- 
les, Cal., has resigned to engage in another line of 
business. 

Germain Seligman, head of one of the oldest art 





and antique houses of Paris, was a recent visitor at 
San Francisco on his first trip to the Pacific Coast. 

A .lecture course on interior decorating was re- 
cently given at the store of the Standard Furniture 
Company, Seattle, Wash., under the direction of Mrs. 
Quincy Scott. 

Hanger & Thompson, Walla Walla, Wash., have 
added a drapery and upholstery department to their 
general store. 

A new store is to be erected at Bellingham, Wash., 
for Montague & McHugh. The furniture department 
will be located on the third floor, while the fourth floor 
will be devoted to the drapery and interior decorating 
departments. 

F. L. Kinney, formerly merchandise manager for 
the F. S. Harmon Company at Tacoma, Wash., has 
joined the Breuner organization, which conducts stores 
at Sacramento, Oakland and Stockland, Cal. 

A drapery and rug store has been opened at 1122 
J Street, Sacramento, by Clyde Gephart. 

Martin Schneider has been made the Pacific Coast 
representative of the Hodges Carpet Company, Inc. 
Offices and display rooms are maintained at 180 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, in the Furniture 
Exchange Building. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB DINNER 


(> 450 members and guests of the Art-in-Trades 
Club sat down to their annual dinner which was 
given in the Grand Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on April 29th. This attendance was the largest 
of any of the Art-in-Trades Club dinners. Frank W. 
Richardson was toastmaster of the evening. 

Harry Wearne, president of the club, told of the 
organization’s activities during the past year and Har- 
vey Wiley Corbett, president of the Architectural 
League of New York, gave an interesting address on 
art in industry. Robert J. Aiken, the well-known 
sculptor, discussed the need of real art in contra-dis- 
tinction to the superficial product. Mr. Aiken’s main 
point was that art can be really mastered only through 
actual work at the bench or at the easel. Another 
speaker was Richard F. Bach. 

The high point of the occasion was the decoration 
of Prof. Charles R. Richards, director of the American 
Association of Museums and a member of the Art-in- 
Trades Club, with the cross of the French Legion of 
Honor. Maxime Mongendre, French Consul General 
of New York, presented the cross to Prof. Richards in 
recognition of his museum work. 





A* International Exhibition of Comfort as Applied 
to the Home will be opened next September in 
the Palais des Beaux Arts of the City of Leige, Bel- 
gium. 
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QUAINT SCENIC WALL PAPER GIVES A PLEASING NOTE TO THIS DINING ROOM 
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STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


ARTICLE IX—WALL COVERINGS 


HE treatment of walls follows in natural sequence 

the consideration of the treatment of floors as out- 
lined in the last chapter of this series. It has always 
seemed to be a logical plan to consider that treatment 
of a floor as the foundation upon which an entire in- 
terior scheme is built. 

This plan has been developed from two main con- 
siderations: First, that it is 
physically necessary that all 
things within an interior shall 
have a base on which to rest; 
Second, that in nature’s land- 
scape color schemes, the 
ground is the basis from 
which all topographical orna- 
ments ascend. 

What is true of physical 
relationship is also true of 
color relationship. In nature’s 
coloration, the earth invari- 
ably provides the deeper color 
tones—heavy solid masses of 
brown, green or tan—while 
ascending the scale of verdure 
growth, lighter and more bril- 
liant colors appear, blending 
into the lightest colors pro- 
vided by sky and cloud. This 
may be taken as a fairly safe 
principle of color balance in 
connection with the study of 
interior decoration, that is, 
heavy, deep, strong tones for 
the floor; the walls, furniture 
and draperies furnish the 
middle tones while the frieze 
and ceiling give the lightest 
effects both as to color and 
absence of conspicuous orna- 
mentation. 

With this as a preamble, 
we come now to the consider- 
ation of the walls, and under 
the general term of wall cov- 
ering, we include fabric, pa- 
per and paint because while these materials differ very 
considerably in their character, the purpose to be 
served is essentially the same, and in that sense, the 
governing principles have very little difference. 

The history of decorated walls probably goes back 
as far as we have any record of man-made dwellings— 
whether it is the cave of prehistoric man, the mud hut 





or brick dwellings of Egypt, the tent of the desert 
nomad or the home of modern times, the purpose of 
wall decorating has been always to add interest and 
character to the environment of the occupant. 

Possibly, at first, the utilitarian value of the cov- 
ering was of more importance than the decorative. 
The skins of animals were hung at doors and on open 
walls to keep out drafts and 
to interpose their comforting 
warmth between the cold wall 
and the person. 

When fabrics replaced 
skins on floor and wall, pat- 
terns added the influence of 
symbolism and so through the 
ages, from the dawn of civil- 
ization down to the present, 
patterns of various sorts have 
been employed for the pur- 
pose of creating wall decora- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most elab- 
orate walls of ancient history 
are those of Greek and 
Roman cultural supremacy 
where paintings were em- 
ployed to give a semblance of 
space to rooms already huge 
in their proportions as com- 
pared with those of our day. 
The frescoes of Pompeii with 
their vistas of landscape, 
their receding perspectives of 
colonnades, are excellent ex- 
amples of a definite purpose 
decoratively supplied. These 
wall paintings, which are 
surely representative of some 
of the best art effort of their 
day, were pretentious and 
costly; and for this reason, 
were not found except in the 


An XVIII Century English wall paper in the col- dwellings of the wealthy : 
lection at the Metropolitan Museum. 


The Egyptians, to whom 
apparently time and life were 
of small consequence, had lavished labor on both in- 
terior and exterior walls in enduring sculpture so that 
Greek and Roman pigment decoration, costly as it was, 
was both more feasible and less costly than sculptured 
decoration. 

The era of wall paintings, which probably saw its 
highest development in the centuries immediately pre- 
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ceding Christianity, has never completely gone out; but 
in the interim, methods of mechanical duplication have 
placed decorated walls within the reach of vast 
masses who cannot afford individual paintings. 

The use of decorated paper as a wall covering 
was probably not known prior to the. 16th Century; 
paper in quantity was not made until the 12th Century 
and at that time a piece 13 x 26 inches was considered 
a large sheet. 

Herman Schinkel, a Dutch printer, claimed that 
he actually made wall-paper in Holland, in 1568, print- 
ing roses and stripes on the back of common ballad 
paper and applying it as a covering for his attic walls. 
Jehan Boudichon is credited with having made fifty 
rolls of wall paper for the King’s bed chamber in 1481, 
but as paper at this time was made in pieces about 36 
x 15 inches, the term “roll” was an obvious exaggera- 
tion. Continuous lengths of paper for any purpose 
were an 18th Century development. 

So-called “Domino” papers, which appeared in 
Italy during the 15th Century, were first used for box 
linings, but, eventually, papers of this type, marbled 
and in colors, were employed for wall decoration; so 
much so that it was said that by 1700, there was hardly 
a house in Paris that did not utilize this “Domino” 
work on walls or screens. 

Toward the middle of the 18th Century, the 
manufacture of paper for wall coverings began to de- 
velop in France and in England, while, at the same 
time, papers of decorative character from China and 
Japan were being utilized for the decoration of walls. 

The manufacture of paper seems to have been a 
Chinese invention although there is ground for the 
belief that Japan, Persia and Egypt also produced a 
form of paper at a time when China claims to have 
been the sole producer. 

Another form of early wall decoration, and one 
indeed, from which the practice of printed wall papers 
might have been influenced was that of the Spanish 
grandees, who covered their walls with decorated 
pieces of carved and painted leathers. 

In England and in France, in the 17th to the 19th 
Centuries, fabrics of decorative character were em- 
ployed by the wealthy for the covering of bare or 
otherwise objectionable walls; and it is quite within 
reason to conclude that, while the wealthy employed 
fabrics the less affluent turned to decorated paper. 

While paint could hardly be termed a wall cover- 
ing in the same sense as we refer to leather, fabric or 
paper, it is nevertheless an important material for the 
decoration of walls and must be taken into the stu- 
dent’s consideration as must also the various forms of 
ornamental plaster, stucco and staff. 

The ceilings of rooms are in much the same cate- 
gory as walls. They are subject to surface ornamenta- 


tion and in times past, have been subjected to all of 
the types of covering we have mentioned. 


While the history of wall coverings and the study 
of various styles are undoubtedly interesting, there is 
a far more important feature of the subject of wall 
coverings for the student to learn—the practical. 
Therefore, we recommend that the student take steps 
to inform himself of the various methods by which 
the materials we have mentioned are applied to walls: 
He should know the properties of the various kinds of 
walls ; the differences that exist between different kinds 
of plaster coatings; he should know the reasons for 
and the ways of preventing flourescence in plaster or 
brick work; “flashing” in paint work; the properties 
of mould and its prevention in paper ; the cure or avoid- 
ance of “bleeding” of certain types of wall paper; the 
process and purpose of sizing; what is meant by butt 
jointing; the relationship of surbase, dado, wainscot, 
side wall and frieze; the method of changing the ap- 
parent dimensions of a room by the disposition of ver- 
tical or horizontal lines of decoration. All of these 
things and many more enter into the study of wall cov- 
erings in their relationship to interior decoration. 

Unfortunately, there are not many books which 
can be recommended as a reading course on the sub- 
ject of-wall coverings and the list we append is there- 
fore brief, 
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So well has the new furniture finish called Lacquer met every re- 


quirement that in one of our largest shops this finish alone is 


orde 


FURNITURE FINISH CALLED LACQUER 


THE NEW 


OME time ago, a group of German chemists on a 
visit to New York, called into conference a number 
of furniture manufacturers for the purpose of ex- 
plaining to them a new development in connection with 
the finishing of fine furniture. At the completion of 
the demonstration and explanation, the Germans were 
considerably chagrined to learn that already American 
furniture makers were in possession of a product, 
made in this country, that far surpassed that’ which the 
Germans had confidently expected would capture the 
market. 

The meeting mentioned above occurred at about 
the time when the furniture industry. was beginning to 
make use of a new selling point in furniture finish. A 
new material, new in the sense that it had never before 
been employed for the purpose, but not exactly new 
from the point of discovery, was being described as a 
waterproof, scratch-proof, wear-proof, and in some in- 
stances, scald or burn-proof material for the finishing 
of fine furniture and other lustrous surfaces. 

This material for want of a better name has been 
called lacquer, and to such an extent has this material 
met the most exacting and critical tests of the furniture 
industry that in one of our largest shops specializing in 
the highest grade of furniture, no other finishing mate- 
rial is at present employed. 

Lacquer, however, in the sense that implies a 
plain, smooth finish for furniture as a substitute for 
varnish or rubbed oil finish, is a term that must not be 
confused with other types. For instance,,the trade has 
been familiar with two distinct types of lacquer finish 
prior to the development of the one already mentioned 
—the colored lacquer with raised ornaments of Chinese 
or Japanese invention and inspiration; and craquele, 
or crackled lacquer, which has a dull, crystallized sur- 
face, deeply marked by cracks or veins. 

A reference to lacquered furniture of pre-war 
days was sure to mean either of these types or perhaps, 
rarely, the lacquer peculiar to Russian furniture, which 
was a clear transparent glass-like surface, familiar to 
certain Asiatic industries. 

With the development of a new type of finish 
that was neither varnish, oil nor shellac, a product of 
the nitro-cellulose or gun cotton industry, the furniture 





trade as well as the automobile builder had a new mate- 
rial, a material which possessed such marked re- 
semblances to the appearance already recognized under 
the name of lacquer, that the name of lacquer was un- 
hesitatingly appropriated as the nearest expression to 
the effects the new material produced. 

This new material can be used to produce the 
effects both of the antique crackle and the raised or 
low bas-relief of the Oriental art, and it is extremely 
durable. MS eS Mn Sk 

The crackle lacquer effect can be produced in 
three different ways: 

The first way, as used in Europe in the 18th and 
19th Centuries, was by giving a piece of furniture a 
coating of a preparation of which glue formed the 
principal part. As this dried and shrunk, the surface 
was broken into irregular shapes and lines. 

The process that painters in general use at the 
present time is to put a coat of quick drying varnish 
over a coat of slow drying varnish, this causing a 
peculiar action and the slow drying varnish producing 
the same effect as the contraction of glue. 

With the modern nitrocellulose or pyroxylin, this 
effect is produced by chemical action of a second coat 
being placed upon a first coat before that first coat is 
absolutely dry. This last is a very delicate operation 
and requires a very thorough knowledge of the mate- 
rials, temperature and time. 

Interesting as these uses of lacquer undoubtedly 
are, it is the employment of lacquer for the production 
of plain finished surfaces of velvety texture and aston- 
ishing durability that has opened to this material an 
opportunity in furniture manufacture that for some 
time to come will probably be, next to the automobile 
industry, its greatest field. 

The development of lacquer, as a product of the 
nitro-cellulose or pyroxylin industry, is not exactly 
new. It has a considerable history as a finish for 
aeroplane wings, artificial leather and other surfaces 
requiring an impervious coating. As compared with 
paint or varnish, lacquer possesses certain characteris- 
tics peculiar to itself which should be understood by 
those who handle and sell the finished product. The 
material used is much more expensive than paint but 
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because of the fact that it is applied by the spray gun, 
the time required for an application more than offsets 
the increased cost of material. 

Again a painted or varnished finish on account of 
the thickness of the body material is readily subject to 
damage by scraping, chipping or scratching. Lacquer, 
on the other hand, on account of its much finer body, 
has less thickness and is not so subject to the elements 
of damage. This very thinness of body in connection 
with lacquer creates a disadvantage of application be- 
cause it makes necessary a very much finer preparation 
of the under surfaces. Lacquer will not take care of 
the inequalities in the surface of wood that may be 
safely left to the obliterating qualities of the heavy 
flowing paint or varnish. 

As a brief characterization of what this new mod- 
ern lacquer is, we commend to the study of the trade 
the following points, brought out in a recent lecture 
to the English National Federation of Vehicle Trades: 

Nitro-cellulose enamel (or lacquer as it is called 
here) is applied by the spray pistol, it will not brush. * 


* Recent developments have placed upon the market a 
number of brushing out lacquers, notably for floor finishing 
and other broad surface purposes. 


Experts can line with it, but practice is necessary, 
on small panels at first. 

It dries in thirty minutes and is hard in sixty min- 
utes. 

The second coat can be applied in two hours. 

It does not “print,” will stand pressure without 
marking and is difficult to scratch. 

It resist acids, alkali, heat and petrol. 

It is waterproof. 

It. does not oxidize and deteriorate like a paint film. 

It can be painted or varnished over. 

It is highly inflammable. 

It is liable to attack painted surfaces over which it 
is applied ; it acts on them as does a paint remover. 

For best results a special undercoater is recom- 
mended; the first coating over paint must be a mist 
coat. 

It “bubbles” if dried off by heat too quickly. 

It has less gloss than ordinary varnish or enamel, 
but instead of diminishing with age and use its gloss 
improves with rubbing and cleaning. 

It has 80 per cent. of the covering capacity of 
ordinary varnish enamel. 











Bedroom with carved gray laqué suite from Idle Hour, the home of the late Wm. K. Vanderbilt at 
Oakdale, L. I. Recently the furniture and — of this mansion were sold at the American 
Art Galleries. 
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AND NOW THE DRAPERY AMATEUR! 


F THERE is anything of value in the thought 
backed by that trite and homely philosophy, “A 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” the department 
store buyer will weigh with considerable care the idea 
expressed in an advertisement herewith reproduced 
from a recent New York newspaper. Naturally, such 
an enterprise as that represented in the advertisement 
is intended to serve a very much larger purpose than 
the mere inauguration of a class of drapery students. 
Somewhere the thought must exist that such an enter- 
prise would lead to an increased sale of merchandise. 
The theory is put forward by many lines of in- 
dustry that demonstrations which have to do with the 


application of various materials to the purposes for 
which they are made, invariably 
lead to an increase in the distribu- 


The materials they handle in this amateur work are 
comparatively inexpensive, but when it comes to cut- 
ting up drapery materials, which may cost from $1 to 
$25 per yard, the scissors are cutting into merchandise 
that is the equivalent of much money. 

It has been claimed that there is an affinity be- 
tween the home dressmaker and the woman who at- 
tempts to construct her own draperies. There is ex- 
actly the same affinity as there is between the work of 
the domestic cook and the work of the hotel chef. 

Dressmaking is a handling of cloth; it is a sewing 
proposition. The homemade dress is a big institution, 
figured in dollars and cents; and undoubtedly in many 
cases, a necessary economy—but who ever heard of a 

homemade man’s business suit. 


That’s different. 





tion of the goods that are demon- 
strated. 

We cannot, however, escape 
the thought that there is a wide 
difference between the ordinary 
type of demonstration, which has 
to do with paint, cleaning fluids, 
cooking utensils, vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, the employment 


The Wanamaker Course in 


‘Drapery and Slip-Cover Making 


Begins Monday, May 8rd 
. If you Wish to know more about drapery—about how to 
make the attractive valances, lined and interlined drapes, or 
decorative slip covers for your furniture, thi is your opportunity 
paper 29 yen re wih eres nnag Trattles. 
The 


The class meets Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and a until May 
18th The price of the complete course of ten lessons is $5 


We need not defend the 
status of the drapery workrooms 
of the country, nor that of the 
decorators who have spent years 
acquiring that trained dexterity of 
taste and skill that stamps the 
professional product. We do not 
fear for the future of the appren- 
tice to the drapery trade. At the 


of dress patterns and the practice "two FREE Explanatéry Lectures present time, there is a consider- 
of drapery cutting and making. PI Goth po PE able shortage of the competently- 
The art of drapery construc- IN THE AUDITORIUM trained all-around drapery expert, 


tion is not an amateur pursuit. It 
is an apprenticeship calling, re- 


Enrollments may be made now at “The Little Homé That Budget Built ’ 
Siath Gallery Building 


but we cannot see any material 








quiring three years close applica- 


gain to the upholstery industry 








tion to justify a genuine certificate 
of proficiency. It does not take 
three years to learn how to cut a 
drapery, but it does take three years in the average in- 
dividual life to acquire the taste, judgment, experience 
and expertness to insure genuine satisfaction with the 
finished job. 

The world is full of clever amateur painters “who 
never took a lesson,” of carpenters “who never served 
an apprenticeship,” of writers “who never studied 
grammar” (and if we believe. the results of the recent 
investigation with regard to New York fake practi- 
tioners), of doctors, so-called, “who never went to 
college.” 

Every suburban householder, within 25 miles of 
New York, is probably a tinker at plumbing, carpentry, 
paper-hanging and the installation of electric units. 


A recent advertisement in the New York 
papers. 


through the suggestion that dra- 
pery practice is, after all, a matter 
of no greater consequence than 
can be readily acquired by a week 
or two of study. There is no greater solace to the 
true mechanic than the realization that an amateur 
product will always remain an amateur product. Pro- 
fessional skill is not an accident. The market for the 
paintings of Sargent, Whistler, Inness and Corot has 
not been narrowed by the multiplication of amateurs. 

Our belief that the matter of drapery instruction 
requires to be learned as a serious vocation and not as 
a dilettante pursuit will either be vindicated or over- 
thrown according to its truth. "When the flatterers of 
Canute the Great seriously assured him that he pos- 
sessed the power to order the sea, the astute old Dane 
didn’t argue. He proved the falsity of their flattering 
estimate by putting the matter to the test. 





DESIGNS FOR TEXTILES 





INSPIRED BY BUTTERFLIES 


Three of these designs have specific application to silks, and one to ribbons. Even in these reproductions they 


reflect rare beauty and freshness. 


In the original colors of the artist’s sketches their witchery is irresistible. 
See text on opposite page. 
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Butterflies by E. A. Seguy of Paris. In Nature’s coloring these and other similar were the inspiration for 
the fabrics shown on the opposite page. 


THE SOURCE: OF: TRUE COLOR HARMON? 


N ALL of the weird and fantastic color combina- 
tions, which have appeared from time to time in 
exhibitions of the various new art cults, cubists. futur- 
ists, octagonalists, modernists, post impressionists, the 
writer has sought in vain to escape the thought that 
the inspiration of these new forms of so-called color 
harmony were suggested by the wall of a paint shop 
on which the painter cleans his brushes. 

Conglomerate color, which has no order or co- 
herency, has been acclaimed by the various “ists” as a 
newly inspired note, but to achieve the new with color 
in either a pictorial or decorative sense it has never 
been necessary to resort to the freakish. We are liter- 
ally surrounded with inspirations of practical color 
combinations, composed by Nature’s unerring hand 
and exact in proportion and balance to the most minute 
detail. 

For years, the writer has advocated the study of 
flower, bird and butterfly colors as inspirations for 
decorative color harmony ; and on the lecture platform 
with colored slides, illustrating first the butterfly or the 
flower and then the room which employs the same color 
combinations has endeavored to show the practicability 
of following Nature’s guidance in color composition. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of a new vol- 
ume, exquisitely reproducing the exotic colors of but- 
terflies, solely for the purpose of suggesting color com- 


binations for fabric ornamentation, there comes to the 
editorial desk the statement that one of the important 
manufacturers of coach colors, for use in the automo- 
bile trade, has duplicated 365 colors from the paintings 
of birds. Of these, one manufacturer of a high-priced 
automobile has selected the plumage of 12 birds, which 
have been duplicated in paints to be applied to the vari- 
ous models of their cars, 

These 12 birds, duplicated by the Ditzler Color 
Company, are: Golden Headed Trogon, a green and 
red parrot of Etuador; the Grass Green Tanager, also 
from Ecuador; the Brazilian Oriole, first cousin to the 
familiar American Baltimore Oriole; the Haitian 
Cuckoo, whose native haunts are the West Indies; the 
Purple Breasted Chatterer, native of British Guiana; 
the Ring Billed Gull, found anywhere on the American 
sea coast; the Swallow Tanager, a great traveler 
throughout all of South America; the Indian Roller, 
found in Northern Europe and Asia; the Red Chat- 
terer, of Demarara, a province of British Guiana; the 
Merida Jay, relative of the American Blue Jay and 
which confines his hunting ground to the South Amer- 
ican Andes; the Yellow Woodpecker, from Venezuela; 
the Chinese Jay of Northern China. 

By collaborating with the American Museum of 
Natural History, 16 carefully selected birds were 
shipped to Detroit and from these the 12 mentioned 
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were selected and turned over to the color manufac- 
turer. Not only has the color itself been employed as 
the inspiration but the proportions in which the colors 
appear have been carefully taken into account so that 
the finished car, the coloring of which was inspired by 
the Chinese Jay, is like the bird—a two-tone brown 
trimmed with the identical color of blue, with which 
the Jay has been wing-tipped by Nature, with the 
darker of the slate shades used on the top. Uphol- 
sterers complete the bird scheme by using the bird tints 
in harmonizing upholstering materials. 

It is the opinion of E. R. Hoag, president of the 
Ditzler Color Company, that in bird life there is prob- 
ably the greatest range of color to be found anywhere 
in Nature and that the 365 tints, already made, could 
be duplicated several times over if the search for rare 
birds were continued. 

A partial list of bird combinations, some of which 
are four and five tones, is: Parrot Green, Coot Brown, 
Woodthrush Green, Demarara Brown, Grackle Head 
Blue, Grouse Gray, Raven Black, Helldiver Gray, 
Ambato Green, Snipe Gray, Bunting Blue, Blue Jay 
Blue, Merida Blue, Skylark Gray, Drake Green, Pheas- 
ant Green, Thrush Brown, Junco Slate, Nightingale 
Brown, Cuckoo Gray, Warbler Gray, Gnatcatcher 
Gray, Sparrow Brown, Woodcock Brown, Mallard 
Green, Crane Gray, Cassowary Brown, Cotinga Blue, 
Quail Brown, Phoebe Green and Tanager Green. 

In another field, the dress ‘and coating field, one of 
the largest woolen manufacturers in the world, the 
Forstmann & Huffmann Company have always em- 
ployed nature colors, bird plumage, flowers, grasses, 


etc., in making up their color lines. These colors they 
must accomplish with dyes, by no means as simple a 
task to accomplish as the mixing of pigments for paint. 
It should not be supposed that the employment of 
bird plumage for automobile decoration, for wearing 
apparel or for the embellishment of homes, implies the 
use of vivid colorings. A large proportion of the 
colors mentioned are probably of a sober character 
with brilliant contrasts sparingly used and employed 
as accents just as in Nature. For this reason, the 
adaptation of butterfly, bird or flower colorings to the 
practice of interior decoration, is not a trend towards 
the bizarre but, on the contrary, a guarantee of com- 
binations in harmony with natural surroundings. 





WALL PAPER TO BE SHOWN AT 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 

hy Is interesting to note that at the Sesquicentennial 

Exhibition which will open in Philadelphia in June 
the wall paper industry will exhibit in a two-story 
house facing the Court of Honor. This house will 
have four large windows in which wall paper will be 
featured in an interesting fashion. It will be divided 
into rooms and booths and in these innumerable wall 
paper treatments will be shown. Justin P. Allman, 
Chairman of the Sesquicentennial committee of the wall 
paper industry, may be addressed at 1522 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





HE fourth session of the Retail Furniture School 
will be held at Grand Rapids during the closing 
week (June 12th to 17th) of the coming market . 


More butterflies by Seguy. See text above and on page 115. 
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LARGE PATTERN WALL COVERING CLEVERLY USED ABOVE HIGH 
WAINSCOTING 
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To persuade a customer to buy an inappropriate 
paper is a sure way to lose a customer. 


WHAT THE WALL PAPER DEALER MUST KNOW 


By J. B. HAWLEY 


ITH the growing popularity of fine wall papers 

among people of good taste retailers can no longer 
consider their stock as so much merchandise to be sold 
at a price regardless of artistic value. The wall paper 
dealer of today in order to make his store a success 
finds it necessary to study his stock from a decorative 
point of view, to analyze and classify the patterns he 
carries and to offer to his customers service based on 
a knowledge of what type of papers are appropriate as 
background for all styles of furnishings. 

There was a time when the demand for the proper 
relationship between the wall paper in a room and its 
furniture, draperies and floor coverings was so slight 
that the dealer could well afford to 
ignore it and sell his papers either 


consumer’s home decoration if walls, furniture, etc., 
are not in harmony. 

Now the dealer who can aid the ignorant customer, 
who has sufficient knowledge to refuse to sell her cer- 
tain papers and insist upon selling her appropriate pat- 
terns thereby saving her from the adverse criticism of 
her better informed acquaintances, will get the busi- 
ness of his community. On the other hand the dealer 
indifferent to decorative values will find the greater 
bulk of the wall paper trade in his section of the 
country drifting away from him to the man who sells 
to his customer service as well as wall paper. 

In the foregoing we do not mean to imply that the 
wall paper dealer in order to suc- 
ceed must become a decorative au- 


on a price basis or on their individ- 
ual prettiness of design. Such days 
have past. Ninety consumers out 
of every hundred have some idea 
of the period styles, have a desire 
for harmony between all of the ele- 
ments which go to decorate a room 
and if they do not know how to 
achieve this harmony by their own 


There was a time when a wall 
paper dealer sold his wares as 
so much merchandise regardless 
of its decorative value. Today 
the dealer can successfully sell 
wall paper only as decoration and 
for that reason he must know 
something of styles and periods 
and designs in order to give his 


thority. All that he needs to learn 
can be mastered by a little effort. 
There are innumerable books show- 
ing the design characteristics of the 
different periods and he will find the 
jobbers and manufacturers with 
whom he deals more than eager to 
aid him to properly classify his 
papers. 





selection, demand aid from the 
tradespeople who serve them, 
which aid if not given is missed to 
the extent that when the customer notices its absence, 
she feels a justified resentment. 

The manufacturers of wall paper both here and 
abroad have spent millions to create styles suitable to 
go with every decorative scheme. Today you can buy 
papers in all of the periods from the Gothic to the 
modern French and there is no excuse, save that of 
ignorance, for the homemaker to have walls covered 
with paper out of keeping with the other furnishings. 

Not every consumer, however great her desire, has 
the knowledge to select correct papers, but almost 
every consumer has friends or acquaintances who do 
possess this knowledge and will adversely criticize the 


trade real service. 


In his advertising the dealer 
who has mastered the knowledge 
of relationships between wall paper 
and other home furnishings, should feature this knowl- 
edge so that home makers who are not quite sure of 
their own taste in the matter of wall paper selection, 
will know where they can go to receive authoritative 
information. And in his window displays such a 
dealer will do well to keep the contents of his window 
all in one. mood, not mixing up Gothic, Renaissance 
and Colonial papers, for example, but devoting his 
window each week to some specific type of paper. 
Now when early American furnishings are so popular 
an exceedingly interesting window display in the Colo- 
nial spirit can be fashioned from the very many de- 
signs of this period. 
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DENVER DRAPERY DEPT. IS 
DISCONTINUED 

— Benight-Latcham Carpet Company, of Denver, 

Colo., have announced the discontinuance of their 
drapery department. The firm are now preparing to 
move into a new store and when alterations are com- 
pleted, about May 20th, will open in a new location 
with a larger stock of floor coverings only, on which 
they will specialize in the future. 

In discontinuing their drapery department, which 
has been maintained for the last 23 years, the firm are 
desirous of expressing their appreciation of the cordial 
relations and pleasant personal contacts they have en- 
joyed with the representatives of the upholstery trade. 





THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 
TO BUILD HOME 

< em Baltimore Museum of Art which was incorpor- 

ated in 1914 but because of the war not inaugurated 
until 1922, has been housed until recently in the old 
Garrett mansion which was loaned for an experimental 
period. The Museum has grown steadily and in the 
1924 election a million dollar fund was provided by 
popular vote to erect a building in the residential sec- 


tion of Baltimore. Six acres were presented by the 
Johns Hopkins University, and the Municipal Art 
Commission has selected as architect Howard Sill, one 
of the best known architects in Baltimore. With him 
will be associated John Russell Pope. 

Until the new building is completed the Museum 
will continue to function at a house at 101 West Monu- 
ment Street which belongs to a stock company formed 
by the trustees of the Museum. 

When the Museum is in its own building it will 
be conducted along lines generally similar to the policy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 





PHILA. CLUB TO HOLD THEIR GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 

HE Philadelphia Carpet & Upholstery Club have an- 

nounced their purpose to hold three Spring golf 
tournaments, Wednesday, April 28th, at the Cedar- 
brook Country Club; Wednesday, May 26th, at the 
Llanerch Country Club; and Wednesday, June 30th, at 
the Lulu Country Club. 

E. H. Baldwin is chairman of the golf committee 

and from him or from E. E. W. Cruickshank, secre- 
tary, further particulars may be obtained. 


A very delightful studio is that of Hamilton Studios, San Francisco (K. Hope Hamilton), and the work emanating from the 
place is always interesting. We show, below, the studio entrance, wherein they have made an effective use of wrought 
iron. We illustrate on page 127 a mantel treatment which is unusually forceful. 
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ANOTHER 


HE first Spring Home-Sweet-Home Campaign 

has, according to reports, more than duplicated the 
success of the first campaign which was held last Fall. 
The week of April 19th to 24th was selected by the 
Upholstery Association of America for the second Na- 
tional Home-Sweet-Home Week. A vigorous adver- 
tising campaign was undertaken in January and fol- 
lowed up between that time and the opening of the 
week chosen. 

The newspaper advertisements reproduced on the 
adjoining pages can only give a partial idea of the 
character of the advertising that was put behind the 
National Home-Sweet-Home Week throughout the 
country. These advertisements have been selected from 
a large number that had been received up to the time 
this was written, and more will undoubtedly be re- 
ceived according to promises we now have. 

It goes without saying that no matter how good 
a merchandising idea may be the success it may achieve 
will be largely in direct proportion to the amount of 
effort put behind the idea. 

That the National Home-Sweet-Home 
Week may be made a successful merchan- 
dising feature and is well worth perpetuat- 
ing, is proven by the enthusiastic comments 
herewith reproduced: 


Yetter’s, Iowa City, Iowa. 

“Home-Sweet-Home Week . . . WENT OVER 
BIG HERE for the first time. We think so much of 
it that we kept the large posters up and cut the 
date off the bottom. It is a very catchy phrase 
and a pleasing one, 

“We are very well pleased with it and you 
CAN COUNT US IN ON YOUR NEXT HoME-SWEET- 
Home.”—(Signed) Yetter’s. 


Holden & Stone Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 

“Personally I think the touch given by the movement is 
fine and puts the housewife to thinking along right lines about 
what she will do for her home. Suggests beautifying it, im- 
proving it and renovating it along new and modern ways. 
Puts also a sense of art as well as comfort in the subject. 

“Directly we cannot trace results in figures this year as 
we have ed bad weather all the week, but indirectly we know 
that returns come from the publicity given all the season. It 
IMPRESSES ME WITHOUT ANY QUESTION AS GOOD WORK. 

“Thank you for giving me another chance to say this.”— 
(Signed) John I. Olney. 


P. Deisroth’s Sons, Hazleton, Pa. 

“In regard to National Home-Sweet-Home Week, will 
say that WE ARE VERY MUCH PLEASED WITH THE RESULTS re- 
ceived from this movement, and WILL, BY ALL MEANS, PARTICI- 
PATE IN Home-Sweet-HoME WEEK NEXT FALL. 

“The sensible part about this movement is that it is held 
at a seasonable time plus the fact that it gives the trade a 
te time to recover after Easter buying.”—(Signed) B. A. 

alton. 


J. M. Hartley & Son Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

“We combined Home-Sweet-Home Week with the an- 
nouncement of a more liberal credit plan than we ever of- 
fered before . . . We stirred up some business and the office 
reports many new accounts during Home-Sweet-Home Week. 
Mr. Williamson, manager of our floor covering and dra 
departments, reports fairly good results and seems to think 
the campaign worth while. UNDOUBTEDLY WE WILL TRY IT 
AGAIN NEXT Fati.”—(Signed) J. L. Dexter. 





“HOME-SWEET -HOME” 


Reports from all 
sections of the 
indicate 
that the retailers 
are pleased with 
the “Make Every easily lose its hold. 
Home a Home- 
Sweet - Home 
Idea. 


country 
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SUCCESS 


The Gamble-Desmond Co., New Haven, Conn. 

___ WE HEARTILY APPROVE OF THE PLAN to feature home fur- 
nishings twice a year through an organized campaign, and we 
feel that we obtained and will continue to receive very satis- 
reg 4 results from the campaign just closed and believe 
that the Home-Sweet-Home title is a very appropriate and 
appealing one.”—(Signed) M. H. Reynolds. 


Kline, Eppihimer & Co., Reading, Pa. 

“The upholstery and drapery department, which was fea- 
tured specially, is highly delighted with the results of this 
event. Increased business due directly to this feature is also 
reported by the departments of rugs and carpets, table and 
bed linens, bed blankets and spreads, china and housewares, 
radio and victrolas. To make a long story short, THE AFFAIR 
WAS SUCH A SUCCESS THAT WE WILL REPEAT IT IN THE FALL.”— 
(Signed) Jay G. Shumway. 


Goerke-Kirch Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

“We are sending you our advertisement and photograph 
of our Cretonne Display which we had during Home-Sweet- 
Home Week. 

“We find during that week that we did one of the largest 
cretonne businesses that we have ever experienced. 

“WE BELIEVE IN THIS MOVEMENT, and know that if we 
hold same in the Fall it will certainly increase our business. 

“WE WILL BE WITH YOU IN THIS WORTHY MOVEMENT FOR 
THIS COMING FALL.”—(Signed) J. Grossman. 


Meyers-Arnold Co., Greenville, S. C. ‘ 

“WE ARE VERY WELL PLEASED WITH THE RE- 
SULTS FROM THIS EFFORT. A cozy home week has 
previously been an_ institutional semi-annual 
event with us but this year, we keyed up to 
Home-Sweet-Home theme and FROM NOW ON 
WILL ADHERE TO IT. 

“The Home-Sweet-Home phase is of more 
than human interest, its sentiment touches the 
cockles of the heart and no real home lover can 


‘Besides these ads, we devoted our entire 
display window battery to the occasion, with at- 
tractive department displays and the use of 
Home-Sweet-Home posters throughout the store.” 
—(Signed) Meyers-Arnold Co. 


S. P. Dunham & Co., Trenton, N. 1; 

“You ask for our information regarding ome-Sweet- 
Home plan: WE THINK THAT IT IS AN EXCELLENT ONE; any 
movement that will encourage folks to make home more at- 
tractive to young and old alike is worthy of hearty support. 
We are always glad to co-operate in movements of this char- 
acter.”—(Signed) S. P. Dunham & Co. 


George Wyman & Co., South Bend, Ind. 

We are enclosing a copy of our ad. We also had a large 
display window devoted to a very fine display—rugs, dra- 
peries and bedspreads to match, table linen and fancy towels, 
pillows and lamps. When these were grouped together in 
our window, it made a very beautiful showing and we had 
many compliments on same. 

“The writer is also pleased to tell you that he had the 
privilege of broadcasting a Home-Sweet-Home Week story 
over WSBT. The writer believes that this could be made a 
very big event if given more publicity in the trade journals 
but would suggest that this publicity be given a couple of 
months before the Home-Sweet-Home Week. The writer 
believes that many additional sales were made on account 
of Home-Sweet-Home Week and feels IT IS WORTH WHILE 
THE EFFORT OF ANY STORE THAT WILL CO-OPERATE WITH YOUR 
PLAN.”—(Signed) L. F. Ebert. 


In addition to the stores quoted here, reports from 
the Upholstery Association of America Home-Sweet- 
Home Committee indicate that material was obtained 
for the purpose of participating in Home-Sweet-Home 
Week by the following stores: 

(Continued on page 139) 
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A FEW OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS FEATURING “HOME SWEET 
HOME WEEK” 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
bere diagram shown below gives the cutting pattern 

and dimensions for the drapery shown on page 
125. The miniature sketch below the diagram explains 
the reason for only showing a small section of the 
diagram because it illustrates the fact that the pattern 
is composed of two end pieces, two center scallops and 
three plain sections. The diagram gives the end sec- 
tion, one plain piece and one-half of the first center 
scallop. By increasing these %-inch squares on the 
diagram each to 15% inches, the pattern thus defined 
will fit a window 4 feet wide. 

In making up this drapery, the plain 8-inch sec- 
tion, between the scallops (which is cut in one piece 
with the scallops), is pleated up to form the French- 
headed box pleats, while the scallops in the example 
shown are backed by buckram to give the necessary 
stability. 

Special Note—One of our subscribers has called 
to our attention the fact that, for several months, by 
stenographic error, we have suggested enlargement of 
the squares to 1% inches. This has been a wrongful 
transposition of the figures and wherever the enlarge- 
ment has been quoted as 1% inches it should be 
changed to 3% inches when the enlargement will be 
found correct. 





SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL MUSEUMS 
vr INDUSTRIAL Museum,” by Charles R. Rich- 
ards, director of the American Association of 
Museums, is a book recently published by the Macmil- 
lan Company and consists of a series of descriptions of 


the large museums in different parts of the world that 
have educational exhibits of industrial processes, ma- 
chinery methods, etc. In the first chapter which relates 
the purpose and scope of the book Prof. Richards says, 
“The industrial museum in its highest development en- 
deavors to educate by displays of materials that clearly 
and succinctly illustrate industrial processes in a way 
that may be readily understood by both young and old. 
If it be granted that this educational aim is the para- 
mount purpose of an industrial museum and its theme 
the industrial basis of our present day life, it is im- 
portant to define the scope appropriate to the collec- 
tions of such a museum, to set up standards for its dis- 
plays and to specify its secondary activities.” 

The industrial museums described in the book are: 
Conservatoire Des Arts et Metiers, Paris; The Science 
Museum, London; The Deutsches Museum, Munich; 
The Technical Museum, Vienna; and Industrial Mu- 
seums in the United States. Some special museums 
such as the following are described elsewhere in the 
book: Museum of Oceanography, Berlin; National 
Technical and Nautical Museum, Rotterdam; Musee 
de Marine, Louvre; Marine Museum, Rotterdam; 
Netherlands Historical Nautical Museum, Amsterdam ; 
Traffic Museums at Berlin, Dresden and Nuremberg; 
Agricultural Museum, Budapest. The illustrations of 
which there are approximately fifty are of exhibits in 
the different museums described in the body of the 
book. 

This book is volume one of a survey which the 
author took on behalf of the American Association of 
Museums in the year 1923-4. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


See illustration on opposite page and text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


The flowers on the valance are cut out of the cretonne and appliqued on a plain material. For pattern 
and description see page 124. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AWE SELLERS 


StonE—Frederick Meade Stone, well known in 
the New York market and through various territories 
as a traveling man with B. Altman & Co., and later 
with L. Bamberger in Newark, has become connected 
with the S. Miller Tapestry Looms, covering New York 
City, Philadelphia and Boston. S. Miller of the firm 
will cover the Middle West territory. 

ToucHEerR—L. Raymond Toucher, recently con- 
nected with the interior decoration department of 
Abraham & Straus, has relinquished his position there 
and is at present in Europe where he will spend several 
months visiting France, Spain, England and Italy. 

Locan-Beatt1E—D. O. Logan, who was, for a lit- 
tle better than a year, buyer of the drapery and carpet 
departments of the Carl Company, Schenectady, re- 
signed recently and has taken a similar position with 
the Edward Malley Co., New Haven, Conn. Edward 
Beattie, who has been assistant to Mr. Logan at the 
Carl Co., succeeds to the position left vacant by Mr. 
Logan’s resignation. 

NrEuMANN—Aaron Neumann, United States and 
Canadian representative of foreign upholstery fabric 
mills, returned on the “Aquitania”’ May Ist, from a 
visit to the headquarters of his mills in Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, and Milan, Italy. 

SmitH—J. E. Smith, who represents Morton 
Bros. through the territory comprising Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Illinois, also represents the lines of 
Jas. Kurnicki, Inc., through this territory. 

Lane—J. L. Lane was recently appointed to cover 
the New England territory for the Penn Tapestry Co., 
to succeed W. A. Payson. 

Bracpon—Rufus H. Bragdon, recently with the 
Hayden Co., Rochester, and before that with the H. F. 
Huber Co., New York, has become associated with J. 
Pollak, 1026 Park Avenue. 

Owen—Richard Owen, upholstery buyer for the 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, returned from a three 
months’ trip to Europe on April 26th. On this trip he 
was accompanied by his wife and during it visited his 
birthplace in Wales. 

Davis—F. Maurice Davis, president of C. & M. 
Davis, Ltd., Upholstery, London, is making an ex- 
tended tour of the furniture and upholstery factories 
in the United States. 

Mount—David A. Mount, of Lee Behrens & Co., 
Inc., returned from a trip to Europe, covering France, 
Italy, Belgium and Great Britain, reaching New York 


April 15th. Mr. Mount returned by the Canadian 
route calling at Halifax. 

Lutu—P. J. Luth, of Luth & Powers, Inc., New 
York, left the latter part of April for a combination 
business and pleasure trip throughout the South West. 
He has not covered this territory in a great many years 
and hopes to again meet many of his old time friends. 

JouNson—Harold S. Johnson, well known in up- 
holstery circles through his long connection with the 
Robert Lewis Company, who recently resigned as 
president of Southern Weavers, Inc., has joined the 
staff of the National Fabric & Finishing Co., Wilkes 
& Hoffman Dept., as general sales representative. Mr. 
Johnson will also assist in the styling of the line in con- 
nection with damasks and heavy goods. 

BruNnscHwic—Captain R. E. Brunschwig, of 
Brunschwig & Fils, will sail on May 22nd on the S. S. 
Paris to visit his factories in France. He expects to 
return to New York in August. 

CaLLAHAN—-Joseph P. Callahan, upholstery and 
floor covering buyer for James A. Hearn & Son, spent 
ten days at Atlantic City, N. J., in March. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Callahan. 

RicHes—Thomas H. Riches, for a number of 
years connected with the interior decorative depart- 
ment of the Robert Simpson Co., Toronto, Canada, re- 
signed recently to engaged in business for himself with 
a studio of “Decorative Home Furnishings.” Mr. 
Riches will handle curtains, draperies, upholstery 
goods, gift furniture, wall paper, Oriental and Chinese 
rugs, lamps, shades, etc., and as a reader of Ture UP- 
HOLSTERER for over twenty years, has entered his sub- 
scription for his new address in Hamilton. 

BarBER—S. A. Barber, vice-president of the Rock- 
ledge Mills, sailed April 17th on the S. S. Adriatic for 
a two months’ trip visiting England, Scotland, France 
and Italy. 

GrocaAN—William A. Grogan, of the National 
Fabric & Finishing Co., sailed on the S. S. Leviathan 
for Europe on May Ist. 

BarNuM-BEernarp—Among other representatives 
of the D. H. Holmes Co., New Orleans, who sailed 
for Europe last month were G. A. Barnum, merchan. 
dise manager of the store (known very widely in the 
upholstery trade through his former position as uphol- 
stery buyer), and Peter Bernard, manager of the rugs, 
furniture and draperies division. 

(Continued on page 134) 





A REMARKABLE FIREPLACE TREATMENT IN THE SPANISH STYLE 
By K. Hope Hamilton (Hamilton Studios), San Francisco. 
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THE MOORISH GARDEN ON THE NEW MOTOR LINER ‘‘ASTURIAS’”’ 


See text on page 129. . 
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THE: WORLD'S LARGEST ACO7T CR Suir 


HAT is said to be the “last word in ship con- 

struction,” the “Asturias,” of The Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, a motor liner of 22,500 tons 
gross, which made her maiden voyage from South- 
ampton, England, to South America in February, has 
been furnished very luxuriously in keeping with the 
modern character of its construction and naval equip- 
ment. 

Not only has this ves- 
sel been called “a master- 
piece in British shipbuild- 
ing and engineering,” but in 
the roomy character of its 
several lounges, its wide 
communicating staircases, 
its two-story saloons with 
marble pilasters, lofty ceil- 
ings and vast expanse of 
floors, and with the vari- 
ous furnishings in keeping 
with the unusual architec- 
ture, the interiors have all 
the appearance and con- 
venience of an up-to-date 
palatial hotel. 

Throughout the vessel, 
it has been the endeavor of 
the interior designers to in- 
troduce a fresh note in the 
decoration and furnishing 
of an ocean liner. Some of 
the rooms are paneled in 
polished hardwood; others 
finished with painted col- 
ored schemes of the 18th 
Century, such as green and 
gold or ivory and walnut, 
the grey and lilac of the 
Adam and Wedgwood 
room or in the gay colors 
reminiscent of the Moorish 
regime in Spain, and also 
in the gold and marble of 
the French Empire. 

An extremely novel 
feature is found in the chil- 
dren’s play room, a room possessing many features of 
childish interest and gay with colors that will appeal 
to the old as well as the young. 

The dining saloon on “A”’ deck is two stories high 
with marble pilasters, designed in the ornate character 
of the first French Empire as to walls and ceilings, al- 
though the furniture follows a lighter character and is 
of dark mahogany, brass inlaid with seats upholstered 





Children’s playroom aboard the “Asturias.” 





in purple morocco leather. 94 feet long and 74 feet 
broad, this room has a central hall, 60 x 40 and 17 feet 
high, while the remainder is one deck high. It has 
seating accommodation for 412 passengers at one time. 

The social hall, which is of Georgian character, is 
also two decks high and has a cleverly designed series 
of Venetian windows which flood the room with light. 
These windows, which are in grouped units with a high 
arched center, reach an ex- 
treme height of nearly 14 
teet, and are reminiscent of 
those to be found in Ely 
House, Dover Street, Lon- 
don. This hall is designed 
with spacious and dignified 
recessed bays, with fluted 
Ionic columns enriched 
with carving and gilding, 
and furnished with walnut 
settees of proper propor- 
tions, upholstered in crim- 
son figured velvet; other 
furniture of appropriate 
character constitute the bal- 
ance of the movable pieces 
while the entire floor is of 
polished oak parquetry and 
can be quickly cleared for 
dancing purposes. 

The reading and writ- 
ing room.,is painted in 
shades. of oyster grey and 
lilac with large panels in 
the frieze of classical sub- 
jects in white on a lilac 
ground in the famous 
Wedgwood ware. This 
room is after the well- 
known work of Robert 
Adam at Harewood House, 
Yorkshire. This room also 
contains an open fireplace 
in marble and built-in book- 
cases after the Adam man- 


One of the cabins de lure. ner. 


Other interesting 
rooms, for which we have not space for full descrip- 
tion, are the lounge, with walls paneled in peacock 
green and appropriate upholstery; the smoke room in 
William and Mary period, paneled with cedarwood and 
containing Grinling Gibbons carved overmantel. 

The winter garden on the top deck is gay with the 
colors of sunny Spain in the days of the Moors. The 
walls all decorated in alternate bands of red and ivory in 
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stone finish with white joints in the Spanish Moresque 
style of Cordova, with antique silver lustre tiles as a 
background to the bandstand. The windows are in 
arcades and bays with sienna marble columns support- 
ing Moorish arcading, this latter being colored in the 
variegated character of the Spanish Moorish. The 
ceiling is decorated after the Moorish fashion with cut 
bracket beams, colored oriental green with white 
plaster panels, while the lighting fixtures apart from 
the central dome, are pendant old Moorish lanterns. 

The swimming bath, in Pompeiian style, contain- 
ing a bath pond (29 feet long, 17 feet broad and 8 feet 
deep) with its Roman seats of carved teak, its unique 
lighting through glass ceiling panels and the colon- 
nade effect of the supporting columns, is another not- 
able feature of the vessel’s. equipment. 

Although this vessel will probably journey chiefly 
between England and South American ports, it is ex- 
pected that she will visit New York some time this 
Summer. 





FILENE’S BONUS SYSTEMS 
ig Most brdnches of business where bonus systems 
have been put into operation, there has existed a dis- 
tinction between what might be called productive ser- 


vice and those of a clerical or maintenance character. 

A selling position, for instance, is much more 
easily arranged on a bonus basis than a position having 
no way of recording the results of effort. In attempt- 
ing to adjust the condition of non-selling employees, 
William Filene’s Sons, of Boston, have inaugurated a 
system that will extend the bonus to the non-selling 
group. In this group is included all employees who 
do not operate on a commission or other special re- 
muneration basis, and in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, the management gives expression to 
the following principles of operation: 

“The mere performance of duty is taken as the 
flat basis from which bonus awards are graded, and 
such individuals as are judged to have merely ‘filled 
their positions’ will not receive bonus consideration. 
The bonus has been defined as ‘an extra reward for an 
extra effort that brings extra profit or an extra result 
definitely measured by the management.’ 

“Grading from the flat level of merely ‘filling a 
position,’ individual consideration proportionate to the 
extra effort of the individual is passed upon by the re- 
sponsible department heads. Tardiness and attend- 
ance records are given consideration at the same time 
with performance of duty.” 


First class social hall aboard the “Asturias.” 





THE LATTICED CEILINGS AND COVERED RADIATORS ADD TO THE ATTRACTIVENESS 
OF THIS SUN PORCH 
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SPRING OPENING AT ABRAHAM & STRAUS 


At the top is one of several windows displaying cretonnes in unconventional patterns. Below is a view in the 
upholstery and drapery department. See text on opposite page. 
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ABRAHAM & STRAUS’ SPRING OPENING 
HE cretonne opening of Abraham & Straus, Inc., 
illustrations of which appear on the opposite page. 

was arranged as a special departmental display begin- 
ning with Thursday, April 15th. 

Throughout the entire department, the 23 pillars 
which carry the floor above were covered with cretonne 
in a novel way, various contrasting patterns being used 
to cover framework which surrounded pillars in angu- 
lar patchwork of futuristic type. The frames them- 
selves were at contrasting angles to those on nearby pil- 
lars, and a thousand yards of cretonne were consumed 
in this decoration. 

The 13 windows of the department were newly 
decorated with brightly-colored cretonne with fancy 
cornices, and across the front of the department on 12 
large windows there was hung in the center of each a 
length of glazed chintz against the glass with fine voile 
shirred thickly on either side.. These glazed chintzes 
with light through them, and by reason of their varied 
designs and color combinations, made a very striking 
appearance. 

There was on display on the floor dummy window 
treatments, full sizes, each one illustrating a different 
method of utilizing cretonne draperies. The ledges 
around the wall were also treated with the futuristic 
feature employed on the pillars, all in angular effect 
and showing sharp contrasts of color. 

In the center of the department there was an edu- 
cational ensemble display, which demonstrated the uses 
to which printed fabric could be applied. 

Of the things thus featured, we note the tollow- 
ing: A bedspread trimmed with sateen, and the pillow 
of the quilted chintz adorned with point d’ esprit. On 
the bed was a bedlight of the chintz. At the head stood 
a pair of curtains with the valance of the quilted. The 
- underdrape was natural finish. A glazed chintz side- 
chair with box-pleated valance stood alongside, and a 
mahogany frame three-fold screen; a circular hat box 
was at its base, and a telephone doll dressed in the same 
chintz was close by. Round, heartshape, oblong, cres- 
cent and other types of sofa pillows, prettily trimmed 
with flowers and sateens were scattered about. A bam- 
boo framed lowboy covered with the chintz had on it 
a picture frame and a doll, all made of the same. A 
waste basket, a utility box, a floor lamp with pleated 
shade formed another setting. A Summer parasol, a 
slip-covered arm chair with a ruffled valance of the 
same chintz, a pretty dress, a hat with ribbons, another 
lamp with shade of a different type, another style stor- 
age chest, and a half dozen different small table boxes 
for articles, trays and picture frames formed another 
interesting ensemble. 

Against the wall nearby was displayed a length of 
each of the nine colors in which this rosebud chintz 





The way Abraham & Straus advertised cretonnes for their 
Spring opening. 


was made, the main ensemble display being all in 
green. A green Chinese lacquered cedar chest, the 
newest of its type, an originality with Abraham & 
Straus, fitted into this general scheme. 

There was another ensemble of “juvenile or “kid- 
die” cretonne with a screen, utility box, sofa pillows 
and lamp shades. 

A spacious entrance through the Lenip Depart- 
ment had been made for the occasion which was bor- 
dered on both sides with objects such as couch ham- 
mock, beach umbrella, deck chair, pillows, lamps and 
the like on which was used a modernistic pattern of 
vividly colored imported cretonnes. 

Two of the large show windows of the store were 
given over to the cretonne exhibit also; one was in a 
modernistic setting with imported cretonnes from 
France, the other window had as its central attraction a 
full-length, dummy home window across which was 
drawn slowly by machinery a cretonne trimmed panel. 
Eight designs were used and each appeared behind the 
dummy window, remaining stationary for a minute and 
gradually moving across and disappeared, another fol- 
lowing which took its place. 

Below we show a reproduction of one of the ad- 
vertisements run in the daily press, featuring cretonnes. 
Eight patterns of the newest variety are shown. 

We feel. that Mr. McCausland, manager of the de- 
partment, is warmly to be congratulated on the excel- 
lence of this Spring Opening Display. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 126) 


SEEBACK—Paul C. Seeback, lately with George 
Royle & Co., and prior to that with the Manville, 
Jenckes Co., and for many years with the Robert Lewis 
Co., has joined the staff of the Zenith Mills, Inc. He 
will cover New York State, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

CavANAGH—Joseph E. Cavanagh, well known in 
the upholstery field; has been made sales manager of 
the retail trade interests of Elms & Sellon Division, 
Wilkes & Hoffman Dept. of the National Fabric & 
Finishing Co. Mr. Cavanagh was until recently a 
partner in the firm of Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc., and 
prior to that was, for 17 years, with the firm of Elms & 
Sellon, Inc., and its predecessors during that period. 

WatsH—A. S. Walsh, formerly with the T. 
Eaton Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and the John Leslie Fur- 
niture Co., of the same city, has been appointed drapery 
buyer for Bullock’s, Los Angeles. Mr. Walsh has 
been connected with the household decoration studios 
for some time, and with his assumption of the man- 
agement of the department, the two sections which 
were created following the resignation of Mr. Bing, 
buyer for many years, have been reunited. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, upholstery buyer for B. 
Altman & Co., sailed May Ist to cover the foreign 
markets in the interest of his firm. 

Powers-FLyNN—J. J. Powers and J. W. Flynn 
have joined the selling organization of the Kenton 
Mills, Inc. Mr. Powers will cover Chicago territory 
and Mr. Flynn will cover Colorado and Utah. 

Krusi—Victor Krusi, who has been for the past 
ten years with Staheli, Rietmann & Co., the lace cur- 
tain manufacturers, has resigned to locate in Paris. 
Mr. Krusi has traveled the Pacific Coast for the firm 
and will first visit California and Mexico with his wife 
before leaving this country. One of the souvenirs he 
takes with him is a silver cup he won in one of the 
races at an outing of the Upholstery Association. 

RoyLte—George Royle, Sr., who has long been 
identified with the upholstery trade and of the firm of 
Geo. Royle & Co., Philadelphia, has retired from this 
business and will devote his time to his private inter- 
ests. Mr. Royle is seventy-five years old. 

George Royle, Jr., has taken over his father’s in- 
terests. 

Mittet—A. W. Millet has taken over Ohio, 
Illinois and Kentucky in the interest of Sherwood Cur- 
tain Co., Taunton, Mass. 

BeLcHER—E. H. Belcher, who for many years has 
represented Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., on the Pacific Coast, 
will end his connection with this concern on June Ist. 
Mr. Belcher’s future plans will be made known in our 
next issue. 

Bartinc—Edward E. Barling, for over 25 years 
upholstery buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. 


J., is receiving congratulations from his friends on his 
promotion to merchandise manager over several de- 
partments, including upholstery and drapery goods, 
pictures, gift shop, etc. Mr. Barling has seen his own 
department make remarkable strides in step with the 
growth and improvement of the firm’s store, and his 
promotion to the responsibility of merchandise man- 
ager is a mark of appreciation and a well-earned ad- 
vancement. He is succeeded as buyer in the upholstery 
drapery department by John Schencke, who became 
Mr. Barling’s assistant and head of the interior deco- 
rating department in February, 1919. Prior to joining 
the Bamberger forces, Mr. Schencke was assistant to 
the late George Carter of Wanamaker’s, in charge of 
the special order lace division. 

RosENBERG—W.: J. Rosenberg, accompanied by 
Mrs.-Rosenberg, sailed on the Aquitania May 5th. He 
will visit England, France, Germany and Italy. 

LeeE—Raymond H. Lee, who is associated with 
the Kenton Mills, Inc., was married on April 28th to 
Miss Betty Ethel Casterline of Elmira, New York. 

CotcaN—Ellard Colgan, formerly of the firm of 
Charles J. Benson & Co., Baltimore, will hereafter rep- 
resent Cheney Brothers in Philadelphia, succeeding to 
Mr. Skinner’s office and territory, Mr. Skinner remov- 
ing to the New York headquarters of the firm. 


OBITUARY 





James Dosson 
Ox April 19th, James Dobson, well known in the 

textile industry, died at the age of 89. 

In 1886 Mr. Dobson with his brother, John, 
founded the firm of John & James Dobson, Inc., car- 
pet manufacturers, at Falls of the Schuylkill. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of the board of 
John & James Dobson, Inc., having resigned office as 
President of the concern in 1921 in favor of his son- 
in-law, the late Thomas Jackson Jeffries. Until re- 
cently he took an active interest in business affairs of 
the concern. 

He was considered a tariff expert and with the 
late John Bromley, of Philadelphia, was recognized 
among the leaders in knowledge in the textile in- 
dustry. 

He is survived by his widow and five daughters. 


Joun J. GUIDER 
flee many friends in New York of John J. Guider, 
of the Fairmont Shop, 210 E. 58th St., will be sad- 
dened to learn of his death on Sunday, April 25th. The 
deceased was very well known in New York, having 
conducted a trade shop under his own name, which 
was succeeded by the firm of Dollman & Guider, which 
firm was discontinued and fora short time, Mr. Guider 
(Continued on page 139) 4 
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A FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


(CConcRATULATIONS are being received by John C. 
Meyer from many of his customers and friends all 
over the country on this his fiftieth anniversary of his 
business. Mr. Meyer is president of thé John C. 
Meyer Thread Co., Lowell, Mass., and the concern 
have long specialized on threads for the drapery, win- 
dow shade and carpet trades. 
Starting in a small way when just out of his teens 
Mr. Meyer sold threads to the harness and saddlery 
makers in and around Boston. Gradually he extended 
his business, specializing in other lines until his prod- 
ucts were distributed all over the country as well as 
Canada and Mexico. In the manufacture of his threads 
Mr. Meyer was always governed by the desire to im- 
prove his goods and by aiming at a 
higher standard has established an en- 
viable reputation for his threads. His 
son, Harold F. Meyer, is continuing 
his father’s policy. It is hoped that 
at the end of another fifty years the 
company will again receive the con- 
gratulations of their customers and 
friends. 


A STOCK OF ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 
J. H. Tuorp & Co. is inaugurating 
an important service to the trade in 
presenting actually a stock of antique 
tapestries. They have brought over 
thirty pieces, with more to come. 

In some instances, these panels go 
back to Louis XII in the XVI Cen- 
tury.. Some of them are Flemish, 
some ‘Aubusson, others Felletin, Brus- 
sels and Gobelin. 

Not only are the prices reasonable but the sizes are 
right (7.11 x 6.1), (7.3 x 6.3), (9.4 x 7.1), (8.6 x 
6.5), (9.4 x 4.3), ete. 

There is one Felletin panel (a tapestry made at 
Felletin which with the towns of Aubusson and Belle- 
garde form the little group of factories of La Marche), 
a very pleasing piece with the original floral border; it 
dates back to about 1650. 

There are several Flemish panels and four Aubus- 
sons, one verdure Aubusson bearing a coat-of-arms, 
thus far unidentified; another No.. 1048 is interesting 
because made from a cartoon by Rubens; still another 
No. 1050, goes back to the reign of Louis XIII, 1610, 
illustrating The Hunt. 

In June or July, a»pair of panels will arrive, Brus- 
sels weave, XVII Century, signed pieces, one 10 x 10 
ft. and another 10 x 12 ft. The subject symbolizes 
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John C. Meyer, of the Meyer 

Thread Co.; a firm which has 

just celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary. 
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country life. These are perhaps the finest in the entire 
collection. 

Another piece, No. 1023, is exceedingly interest- 
ing. It isan XVIII Century Aubusson, a replica of a 
piece in one of the exhibition rooms of the Musee des 
Arts Decoratifs in Paris entitled “Le Cadran Solaire” 
(the sun dial). It was possibly made before or after 
the Paris Museum piece because the tapestry weaver 
frequently made more than one copy from a cartoon. 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” by Raphael, was copied 
several times. “The Months” was copied, so also “The 
History of Alexander,” “The Life of Marie de Medici” 
and others. 

In the “Le Cadran Solaire” altough aged and au- 
thentic, there is not a ragged spot anywhere. In fact 
all of them have been repaired care- 
fully, even to the reinforcements of 
the backs and tops where they will be 
hung. They have been also thoroughly 
renovated so there is no problematic 
expense of restoration work. 





NEW FRINGE 
MANUFACTURERS 

‘THE announcement of Clarence F. 

Arnold & Co., who are entering the 
field as manufacturers of rug and up- 
holstery fringes, is of interest to the 
buyers, particularly those familiar with 
the career of C. F. Arnold. -Mr. 
Arnold was connected with the Phila- 
delphia factory of the H. F. Walliser 
Co. from the time of its organization. 
When the Philadelphia Walliser plant 
was consolidated with the home plant 
in Chicago, Clarence F. Arnold & Co. 
took over a part of the equipment, which is now incor- 
porated in their new factory at Huntingdon and Hope. 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

The product of C. F. Arnold & Co. for the present 
will be awning and cotton bullion fringes, rug fringes 
and knotted fringes. That this company is well quali- 
fied to manufacture these lines is evidenced by the fact 
that the senior member of the new firm together with 
his father, are patentees of devices now in general use, 
perfecting machines for the manufacture of knotted 
fringes and cotton bullion fringes which have been in- 
strumental in bringing them up to high productive 
efficiency. 


NEW PRINTS IN THE JOUY TECHNIQUE 
Jovy prints are frequently unavailable for simple 

rooms because too formal or too courtly. In the old 
days of the 18th Century, the French, catering to the 
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American trade, made Jouys in patterns typically 
American, “America Triumphant,” “Franklin and the 
Indian” and similar patriotic subjects. 
And now Amory, Browne & Co. are bringing out 

a line of special contemporary interest and yet fully 
embodying the color, line and drawing and general 
character of the Jouy technique. Stern Bros. recently 
had a window which attracted a good deal of attention 
featuring the “Constitution” design from the H. B. 
Lehman-Connor Co., Inc., who also have the “Jeffer- 
sonian” and “Old New England” patterns. Coming at 
this time when the effort is being made to permanently 
rescue the old frigate, now in the Boston Navy Yard, 
from disintegration, this pattern is particularly inter- 
esting and will have a big sale, for every child has 
learned the story of “Old Ironsides,” embodied in the 
poem : 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high 

And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky! 


The “Constitution” was launched at Boston, in 
1797; it became renowned in the suppression of the 


Barbary pirates and for her many victories in the War 

of 1812. 

CHANGES AT POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, 

INC: 

AT THE annual meeting held sometime ago by Pow- 
drell & Alexander, Inc., J. W. Powdrell resigned as 

treasurer and was elected president of the corpora- 

tion. W.H. Brown, who has been the attorney for the 

corporation since its organization and has been treas- 

urer of the subsidiary corporation, the Paco Manufac- 

turing Co., was elected treasurer succeeding Mr. 

Powdrell. 

This change in the organization was made for the 
purpose of relieving Mr. Powdrell of some of his duties 
in order that he might devote more of his time to the 
manufacturing end of the business. 

The figures of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., indi- 
cate a remarkable and continuous business growth. 
About a year ago, we quoted from their annual busi- 
ness report items which show a considerable increase 
over the year before. In 1925, their ledger shipments 
increased $1,900,794 over 1924; shipments for the first 
three months of 1926 show an increase of 34 per cent. 
over the first three months of 1925 while their curtain 
production of the two plants has reached the astonish- 
ing output of 25,000 pairs per day. 





B. SAUBIAC & SON’S ACTIVITIES 
‘Two of the more recent Southern contracts executed 
by B. Saubiac & Son strongly favored the Spanish type 
of furnishings. At both the Miami Biltmore Hotel 
and the Golf Club at Coral Gables, they furnished all 
the wall draperies and table covers in Spanish style, 


made of rich brocades and velvets and embroidered in 
polychrome and gold colors, giving to the walls and 
furniture the rich tone of color so harmonious with 
the Spanish character of the furnishings. 

In the firm’s studio in New York, they have al- 
ways a unique collection of banners, copes, table stoles, 
scarfs and sofa pillows, suitable for use in an environ- 
ment representing the Italian Renaissance, Spanish or 
the English type of treatment. 





THE ORINOKA MILLS EMPLOYEES 
BANQUET 


Own Apriv 10rH, the employees of the Orinoka Mills 

held their first annual banquet, which took place at the 
Girard Craftsmen’s Club, 2027 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia. We have not the figures that would give us the 
exact count of the number of guests present but over 
300 are countable in the photograph. 

The photograph, showing the crowd at the tables 
is so large and contains so many individual pictures, 
that any reduction of it to a size that would come with- 
in the space of our page would result in reducing the 
faces to such an extent that they would be difficult to 
recognize. 

From the appearance of the picture, however, it 
is a certainty that the occasion was one of particular 
delight to the firm’s employees and will long be remem- 
bered by those whose privilege it was to participate 
therein. 





The “Constitution,” a print in the Jouy technique from the H. 
B. Lehman-Connor Co. 
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BUYING OFFICES MERGE 


‘THe New. York buying offices of the Kaufmann & 

Baer Co., Pittsburgh, are to be merged with the buy- 
ing offices of Gimbel Bros. in the Cuyler Bldg., on 32nd 
Street; opposite the Gimbel Bros. store. : 

The Kaufmann & Baer Co. as members of the 
Gimbel Bros. chain of stores will also use the foreign 
offices of the Gimbel organization. Announcement has 
not been made as to when the consolidation of the New 
York buying offices will take place, but it is stated that 
Julian Fleishman, present manager of the New York 
office of-the Kaufmann & Baer Co:, will continue with 
the organization after the transfer to the Cuyler Bldg. 





SPECIAL DISPLAY AT ORINOKA MILLS 
‘THE Orinoka Mills, by reason of recent special com- 

missions for the preparation of fabrics for a number 
of unusual decorative requirements, have on display a 
number of extraordinary patterns. These patterns not 
only represent achievements in weaving and color har- 
mony but some of them are on a comparatively huge 
scale, particularly appropriate for broad expanses 
where patterns of ordinary scale would, by contrast, 
appear diminutive. 

All of these patterns are representative of recent 

installations in palatial hotels, theaters, or other public 
buildings where unusual effects were desired. 





IN NEW QUARTERS 


Atsert GrosFELp, Inc., New York, are now located 
in their new quarters at 801 Third Avenue, between 
49th and 50th Streets. At this new address they oc- 
cupy four floors. The ground floor is an attractively 
arranged showroom and because of its large size per- 
mits of an extensive arrangement of pieces. The three 
upper floors are used to carry reserve stock. 
Coincident with the removal, this company has 
issued a catalogue covering the important features of 
their line. 


UNUSUAL CHAIR SEAT AND BACK 


A VERY unusual seat and back treatment is imported 

this season by J. H. Thorp & Co., in 39-inch heavy 
linen, the repeat of the pattern, block-printed, being 
27 ft. While the borders have a continuity, the center 
is made up of ten detached figures in the Chinese spirit, 
9 x 12 inches each so centered that you can get 10 
different chair seats and backs out of the full length, 
all of the same character of design but each different. 





TO'HOLD AMERICAN RIGHTS TO POIRET 
FABRICS 


F, W. Grarron & Co., cretonne and drapery manu- 

facturers, have scanned under royalty, from Paul 
Poiret, the world’s rights outside of France for the 
production and distribution of the Martine designs, 


both for furnishing and dress purposes. They are now 
cutting the blocks and will print these patterns in 50- 
inch linens and velours. They have appointed James 
McKendrick & Co., 73 Worth Street, New York, as 
agents for this country. 


THE NEW MAYER-NEUMAIER CORP. 


Seymour Mayer and Adolph Neumaier, formerly 

with Eugene Neumaier & Co., are now in business for 
themselves, as the Mayer-Neumaier Corporation. They 
occupy five thousand square feet of loft and showroom 
space at 22 West 26th Street. They manufacture for 
the trade a line of novelty curtains and panels. Adolph 
Neumaier calls on the Western trade, while Seymour 
Mayer covers the Metropolitan territory and south to 
Richmond, Va. 


ARTWAY STUDIOS OPEN 


OF InTeEREsT to the upholstery trade is the formal 

opening of the Artway Studios at 304 West 34th 
Street, New York City. The vogue for hand-painted 
draperies and wall panels are featured by America’s 
foremost dye artists on silk and velvet. Showroom is 
elaborately decorated with silk and velvet “Artway” 
panels and the ceiling is adorned with the largest hand- 
painted shawl known. 





LA + Fae TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
- ENLARGE 


E HAVE received an announcement to the effect 

that the La France Textile Industries have taken 
over the entire plant of the Velseal Plush Co., at 
Orthodox and Large Streets, Frankford, Philadelphia, 
and will continue the sale of the combined products of 
these concerns under the name of La France Textile 
Industries. 

The taking over of this new plant will give the La 
France concern greater facilities in all branches of 
their operations. 


CHANGES AT SCHUMACHER’S 


F, Scnumacuer & Co. are making important 

changes in their showroom at 60 West 40th Street. 
They already have five floors but are adding two more 
and are removing the wide stairway that confronts you 
when you enter at the 40th Street doorway and are 
extending the floor of the mezzanine clear to 40th 
‘Street. 


GOBELIN ART WORKS REMOVE 

‘THE Gobelin Art Works have removed to larger and 
more convenient quarters on the tenth floor at 303 
Fifth Avenue ard are now carrying stock on hand of 
handmade tapestries, Aubussons, fine needlepoint and 
petitpoint thair ‘coverings, and panels, from the fac- 
tories in France and Hungary which they represent. .; 
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ATKINSON, WADE & CO. REMOVE 


Atkinson, Wane & Co., Inc., New York, have re- 

moved to new quarters at 79 Madison Avenue, 
where they are occupying the entire eighth floor. This 
new location gives them practically double the space 
formerly occupied and permits their showing a greatly 
increased line of drapery fabrics. 





LARGE CONTRACT AWARDED BROMLEY 
Joun Bromuey & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, was re- 


cently awarded a contract for 225,560 yards of un- © 


bleached 52-inch bobbinet and 209,960 yards of un- 
bleached 72-inch bobbinet, the order being placed by 
the Army Quartermaster Intermediate Depot of Phila- 
delphia. 


CLEVER JUTE FABRIC AT DOLAN’S 


Ore OF THE cleverest fabrics we have seen for some 

time is a crash. Feels like wool, and looks like 
mohair, but is made of jute. While all in two-toned 
damask effects they are produced in many colors. 
Pearl-greys and the tans are particularly effective. 
Controlled by Thomas Dolan. 





SOME EXCEPTIONAL BELGIAN LINENS 


‘THosE wo will recall the joyous colorings of the 

beach tents and restaurant awnings, all from the 
distant view showing a glimmer of gold and orange- 
red, will see this general effect, in a lot of Belgian 
linens which are now on the market, mostly in stripes, 
imported by Ludwig Schulze. 





FURNITURE CONCERNS CONSOLIDATE 


RECENT consolidation in the furniture trade was 

that of the Michigan Chair Co. with the Luce 
Furniture Co., the former concern being: purchased 
for about $1,000,000. 

The Luce Furniture Co., operated by J. Hamp- 
ton Hoult and Martin J. Dregge, comprise five large 
units and represent a total investment of about $8,500,- 
000. 

KAUFMAN PLUSH CO. TO ERECT NEW 
FACTORY 


‘THE Kaufman Plush Co., of Manayunk, Pa., are to 

erect a five-story building, 62 feet wide by 107 feet 
long, on ground adjoining the present plant. Accord- 
ing to the description of the building it will be provided 
with every modern development in factory construction 
and will give the company much-needed additional fa- 
cilities. 


WErnevs Bros., New York, manufacturers of trim- 

mings, announce that they are now in a position to 
accept quantity orders for rayon bullion fringe, both 
loom and knitted top. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 
WE wisu to rectify an error appearing in the trade 
name list of our 1926 Hand Book of the Allied 
Interior Decorative Trades. “Gilbrae Fabrics” was mis- 
credited. It is the exclusive trade name of Amory 
Browne & Co.’s fabrics. 


A NEW FINISHING SHOP 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the organization of a new 

firm by men of many years’ experience in the busi- 
ness. - It is known as the Hygrade Art Shop, and is 
conducted by George Aronowitz and Arthur Aronson. 
They have established a large and up-to-date plant at 
223 East E/ightieth Street for the finishing and deco- 
rating of fine furniture for the trade, from their own 
designs or those of their clientele, including period 
work, reproductions, polychrome, lacquer and the like. 
The telephone number of the new company, not as yet 
listed in the directory, is Lenox 3696. 





Wit their removal down to the second floor, in the 

building at 485 Fifth Avenue, in which they have 
been located for several years, the Kent-Costikyan 
Trading Co. now have greatly improved display facili- 
ties for the showing of their lines of Oriental and Far 
Eastern rugs and other floor coverings. 





HEnNry W. Prant & Co., Inc., whose New York of- 

fices and showrooms have for many years been 
located in the Everett Building at 45 East Seventeenth 
Street, have moved from room 809 to room 601, af- 
fording larger and more attractive quarters. 





A A480n NEUMANN, who represents the United States 

and Canada for Societa Anonima Schmid, Milan, 
Italy, and Cammann & Co., Chemnitz, Germany, is re- 
moving June Ist to 475 Fifth Avenue (Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co. Bldg.), corner of 41st Street, where he 
will have a complete, newly-furnished showroom for 
the convenience of his trade. 





G. TILBrookK, manufacturer’s agent, is now lo- 
“cated in the Belmont Bldg., 34th Street and Madi- 
son Avenue. 


HE CAPITAL STOCK of the Gobelin Textile Co., Inc., 
New York, has recently been increased. from $75,000 
to $250,000. 
I. M. Twery, representing Francis A. Bruner, Inc., 
and Hensel Silk Mfg, Co., in Chicago, has moved 
his office to Room 1713 Republic Building. | 





THE new showrooms of Ellis-& Lamb are now. lo- 
cated on the fifteenth floor at 200 Madison -Avenue. 

















OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 134) 
entered business in Greenwich, Conn. This venture 
proving unsuccessful, the deceased returned to New 
York and was for a time engaged with one of the de- 
partment stores, subsequently going to Olds, Wortman 
& King, Spokane. 

Shortly after his arrival in Spokane, Mr. Guider 
contracted a severe cold, which was followed by pneu- 
monia, As soon as he had recovered sufficiently, the 
family returned to New York and subsequently pur- 
chased the business of the Fairmont Shop. 

The deceased was of an inventive turn of mind, 
one of his principal patents being obtained on a French 
heading ring, known as the Guider ring. 

He is survived by his widow, Mildred Dollman 
Guider, and a son. 





HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 
(Continued from page 101) 

which considered the proprieties in room furnishings. 

Pictures are as important today to the comfort- 
ably furnished room as they ever were but they are a 
different type of pictures, they are differently applied 
and profligacy has been superseded by a conservative 
restraint. The gorgeous art:chromo, which belonged 
with the “flower-bed” carpet and the “St. Bernard 
dog” hearth rug, does not belong to today’s environ- 
ment but good pictures like good books are still splen- 
did company. 





ANOTHER “HOME-SWEET-HOME” SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 121) 


Marsh & Bachman Co., Hudson, N. Y.; Hirsch 
Bros. D. G. Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; John C. MacInnes 
Co., Worcester, Mass. ; Goodnow Pearson & Co., Gard- 
ner, Mass.; The J. A. Davidson Co., Port Huron, 
Mich.; Atkins & Freund, Chicago, Ill.; The Herb & 
Myers Co., Sandusky, Ohio; Steinbach Co., Asbury 
Park, N. J.; C. M. Guggenheimer, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va.; The Palace Store Co., Spokane, Wash.; Johnson 
& Hill Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. ; The Crews-Beggs 
Co., Pueblo, Colo.; L. M. Blumstein, New York City; 
The James H. Bunce Co., Middletown, Conn. ; Broad- 
way Furniture Co., San Diego, Cal.; Miller Rhoads & 
Swartz, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; The Wallace Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass.; McIntire Furniture Co., Okmulgee, 
Okla.; The Lewis Mercantile Co., Elyria, Ohio; Gil- 
more Bros., Kalamazoo, Mich.; H. G. Munger & Co., 
Herkimer, N. Y.; W. S. Farmer, Frankfort, Ky. 





UPHOLSTERY ASS’N GOLF TOURNAMENT 
HE Upholstery Association of America have an- 
nounced their first golf tournament ‘of the year, to 


take place at the Yountakah Country Club Course on 
Thursday, June 10th, 
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The Yountakah Country Club is reached by the 
D. L. & W. railroad through the Lyndhurst, N. J., sta- 
tion, from which it is a short taxi ride to the golf © 
grounds. 

The program, as at present outlined, calls for 
9-hole qualifying rounds in the morning, to be played 
off in the afternoon in flights of 8. Suitable prizes will 
be offered for the various flights and registration 
should be made by communication with the secretary 
of the Upholstery Association of America, Joseph A. 
Blankemeyer, 295 Fifth Ave., from whom all further 
information can be obtained. 





UPHOLSTERER ADVERTISERS WHO 
HAVE REMOVED SINCE ISSUANCE 
OF OUR HAND BOOK 
pee: Wane & Co., Inc., 79 Madison Ave. ; 

Bond Trimming Co., 36 W. 20th St. ; Ellis & Lamb, 
200 Madison Ave.; M. Gellman, 101 E. 16th St.; Mor- 
ton Bros., Inc., 79 Madison Ave.; Quaker Lace Co., 
330 5th Ave.; Renou, Coulaz, Riesen, 133 E. 55th St.; 
Riverdale Mfg. Co., 330 5th Ave.; W. G. Tilbrook, 
34th St. and Madison Ave. 
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MILLS WANTED making damasks, brocades, tapestries and 
yelours, for the jobbing and retail trade in New York and 


New Jersey by an energetic man with a large following. 
Address “Large Following,” care The Upholsterer. 
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OPPORTUNITY WANTED—Woman buyer with seventeen 

years’ experience as upholstery buyer and interior decorator 
desires position as buyer or assistant buyer in larger field. 
Best of references. Address “Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 


STOCK CLERK, willing to be generally useful in decorative 

studio. Good opportunity. Salarv commensurate with 
knowledge and experience. Address “Knowledge,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


FIRST CLASS SALESMAN wanted with following among 

department ‘stores and ‘decorators to’ handle high grade line 
of decorative fabrics; for New’ York City only. Address 
“Decorative Fabrics,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 

Michigan to handle a good line of medium priced damask 
and other sunfast drapery fabrics. Commission basis. Ad- 
dress “Commission Basis,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS AND EXPERIENCED SALES- 
MEN with following to sell unusually attractive, popular 
priced and well-known cretonnes direct from the manufac- 
turers, in Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Territory may be di- 
vided into units. Straight commission. Must have non-con- 
flicting lines. Address “Unusually,” care The Upholsterer. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED to, sell ruffled and novelty 

curtains in the South and Southwest, for a well established 
concern. Non-conflicting line, no objection. Address “Well 
Established,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED to sell better class of mirrors on 
commission basis to furniture and decorative trade. Use 
of photographs for out-of-town trade and well located show- 
rooms in New York City for city trade at disposal of man 
qualifying for position. Experience with furniture trade 
necessary. Address “Mirrors,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN to sell on commission a fine line of sofa pillows. 
All territories open. Write at once. Address “Fine Line,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED for a well introduced mill line of 

guaranteed sunfast draperies, light weights and damasks. 
Must be well acquainted with department store buyers and 
have experience with the article’ The following territories 
are open: New York and surrounding territory, New Eng- 
land, Middle West and Far West. Would entertain connect- 
ing with a selling organization having non-conflicting lines. 
Address “Well Introduced,” care The Tictishatucde. 


WANTED FOR NEW ENGLAND—A line of drapery and 
upholstery fabrics on commission basis. Address “Line,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN FOR TAPESTRIES—Experienced, to call on 

manufacturing, decorator, furniture and department stores 
trade in Metropolitan district. Drawing against commission. 
Good future for live wire. Address “Importer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED by leading Canadian 

furnishers and decorators; estimator to be in control of 
designing and cutting all types of draperies. Must be ex- 
perienced in drapery workroom. Able to supervise painting, 
woodwork, interior decorations and furniture. Address 
“Canada,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Experienced, desires connection with manu- 

facturer of light weight drapery and curtain fabrics or nov- 
elties, to cover Chicago and the Middle West on commission 
basis. Address “Light Weight,” care The Upholsterer. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN WANTED—An organiza- 

tion which manufactures a medium priced line of sunfast 
damask and drapery fabrics is open for a salesman who is 
thoroughly familiar with the line and is well known to the 
trade from Denver West. Commission basis. Address “Pa- 
cific Coast,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMEN to carry a line of rnffled curtains 
on commission, all territories open, liberal commission. 
Address “All Territories,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—WORKROOM FOREMAN. A high grade in- 

terior decorating firm in Wilmington, Delaware, require im- 
mediate services of a working foreman. Must be able to 
estimate and cut high grade awnings and draperies. This is 
a position for only a first.class man. Address “Workroom,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


DRAUGHTSMAN WANTED—Capable of detailing fine 
furniture. Address J. R. Bremner Co., Inc., 835 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


SALESMAN WANTED—One who is acquainted with the 

trade in New York State and Pennsylvania to carry a 
strong line of damask, taffeta and other drapery fabrics on 
commission basis. Territory is well established. Address 
“New York State,” care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—Opportunity for young man, 
city experience, to acquire interest in business near New 
York. Address “Interest,” care The Upholsterer. 


TRAINED WOMAN DECORATOR, wide experience here 

and abroad, desires position as assistant with established 
decorator in New Yor ble of working out complete 
decorative plans. Address “Complete Decorative,” care The 
Upholsterer, ’ 


SALESMAN WANTED for. Illinois, Iowa and Missouri; 

established territory, specialty line of drapery fabrics; must 
be young, energetic man with experience on mentioned ter- 
ritory; exceptional opportunity. State full particulars salary, 
etc., in making application. Address “Specialty Line,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN familiar with trade from 

Denver west, including whole of Pacific Coast, wants ex- 
clusive line of draperies, fabrics, etc., from manufacturers or 
exclusive jobbers giving. real service. Drawing account 
against commission required to cover territory every three 
months. No side lines. Address “Exclusive Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WITH A REAL FOLLOWING among the 
drapery buyers has a wonderful opportunity for part inter- 

est of a well known manufacturer. State experience and ref- 

erences. Address “Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—We have several splendid terri- 

tories open for live wire salesman, for out high grade line, 
to call on drapery, department, notions and dry goods stores, 
as a side line, on commission basis. Address “Manufacturer,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


OPPORTUNITY WANTED in the wholesale upholstery 

fabric field. Have had eighteen years’ experience in the in- 
terior decorative business and for nine months recently cov- 
= Pennsylvania, Ohio and Western New York for an up- 
holstery manufacturer. Best of references. Address “Whole- 
sale,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—Immediately, experienced salesman: for selling 

line of imported upholstery, tapestry and drapery fabrics. 
Address with full particulars. Written applications only con- 
sidered. Samuel Courtauld & Co., Ltd., 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 





Wanted— 
Executive and Drapery Buyer 


Manufacturers and jobbers catering to 
better trade have opening for aggressive 
man with thorough knowledge of colors 
and period of both domestic and im- 
ported fabrics. Will consider buyer or 
assistant of high class department store. 
Give full information including age, ex- 
perience and salary in first letter which 
will be treated strictly confidential. 


Address “Executive,” caré The Upholsterer 








WANTED 


First class salesman to open up a whole- 

sale upholstery goods department with 
leading New York floor covering jobber. 
Must have wide acquaintance among 
furniture manufacturing trade through- 

out the country. Right man will have ~ | 
complete charge of department. Salary 
open. Address in strict confidence— 
“New Department” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 














